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PART I. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 







ART. I.— On Secret Prices, and their Effects on the Inte- 
rest of the Factors; by A Factor. 







OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 






It was our intention to have noticed our visitor ‘* Paul 
Pry,” but instead of this, we strongly urge all our friends 
to take the subject of the following paper into their serious 
consideration. The Factor states the circumstances of the 
case in a plain but forcible manner, and if we can add any 
weight to his arguments by saying all our experience in 
business goes to confirm the truth of his statement, we do it 
willingly. 

Every thing like secrecy ought to be discouraged and put 
down by the planters, a3 soon as possible, for it is the great 
promoter of monopoly. They ought further to recollect, 
that it is only the high prices which will be kept secret, no 
purchaser of Cotton will hesitate to tell a planter or factor 
that he has bought as good Cotton at a lower price than the 
parcel he is in treaty for. The factor ought in return to be 
able to say, that he has sold at the same, or even higher, if 
he can do so with truth. Ifthe Sea-Island Cotton-planters 
will ask some of their friends, the Rice-planters, how Rice 
secrets, can be turned to the disadvantage of the planter, it 
may warn them in time to guard against Cotton secrets, at 
Jeast so far as turning either of these valuable crops into 
money is concerned. J. G. 
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‘It cannot be denied, that since the custom of keeping 
secret the prices of a few ‘lots of Sea-Island Cotton first rose 
amongst us, that along with it a spirit of jealously has been 
nourished, both among the factors and planters; and this 
has done incalculable injury to all concerned, if we except 
the buyers of Cotton, by whom every measure has been used 
tending to foster this spirit, insomuch that, whereas the pri- 
ces given for only a few of the best lots of Cotton were for- 
merly kept secret, it is now usual for them to enjoin secrecy 
on sellers, for almost every lot brought into the market; and 
it is almost impossible for one factor to obtain from another 
the price at which he sells any lot of Cotton. 

Assured that this is a correct statement of things, it be- 
hooves us to look to the consequences ; and I think we shall 
soon be convinced that we have suffered ourselves to be used 
as tools against each other. And I do not believe there 
is to be found in any other community, a body of men, with 
similar interest, permitting themselves to be used INDIVIDU- 
ALLY by their natural opponents, to embarrass, as a BODY, 
those who should be their natural friends. My object is to 
prove this to be the case with us, and suggest the means 
which I think will remedy it. 

Let us endeavour to discover.who benefits by this system. 
Is it the planter? This cannot be the case, since every man 
is obliged to sell his Cotton for what the merchant tells him 
is its value, he has no means of knowing it himself, for to 
complete this system, he cannot get samples of his neigh- 
bour’s crops to compare with; and if he does obtain sam- 
ples, he knows not at whatit sells. But I assert on the con- 
trary, that from the gentlemen who first sanctioned this 
system, down to those who now uphold it, they have one and 
all suffered by it. 

A first got a high price for his Cotton, and consented to 
keep that price a secret; and the reason of enjoining this 
secrecy was, that the buyer was apprehensive lest the same 
price should be asked for other lots equally fine, as was soon 
thecase. After atime, B andC thought their Cotton equally 
fine, and asked a higher price also. The buyer hoping to use 
them in depressing the price of A’s Cotton, afier a while gives 
them also a high secret price, but being beginners, they are 
at first content with getting 19 or 15 cents more than usual, 
although as many ceuts below the real value of their Cotton. 
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And now A begins to pay for consenting to a secret price 
at first. ‘The buyer has excited competition, and now tells 
him, *B and C raise fine Cotton, and I can get it much 
lower than I have been paying you.” Here every one will 
perceive that A’s own example has injured him, for if the 
price of his Cotton had not been secret, B and C would 
have known what to ask for theirs; bat in this emergency he 
must take the word of the buyer for it, and lest he should lose 
the sale of his Cotton, accept what is offered him, and which, 
perhaps, is 10 cents less than Band C got. Had there been 
no secret price in the first instance, each lot of Cotten would 
have have sold at its real value. Thus it is at first the in- 
terest of the buyer to give a high secret price; it acts as a 
lure to others, and afterwards enables him, the more the sys- 
tem is extended, to make the better bargains. It is indeed 
an ignus fatuus. 

B and C are now at the top of the ladder, and soon feel 
the effects of the system in like manner with A, and so on 
with every one who permits himself to be used as an instru- 
ment in perfecting this system, 

That these are not mere suppositions, but facts, I appeal 
to all of those planters whose Cotton has been successively 
the highest in repute. 

But I will further illustrate this matter by a circumstance 
which occurred to my own knowledge. D got the highest 
price for his Cotton, but that secret, at last E began to raise 
Cotton as fine, and showed the samples to the same buyer, 
who used to purchase D’s Cotton: D asked a higher price 
than ever, but the buyer, when he saw the sample of E’s 
Cotton, refused to give the price asked by D, certain that 
E, who did not know the value of his, would take much less. 
In the mean time-D sold his Cotton to another buyer, at the 

rice asked, but secret; and in a few days, E’s Cotton 
was sold at 40 cents below its value. Why? Because the 
price of D’s Cotton was kept secret, and E was thus depriv- 
ed of the means of properly valuing his Cotton. At first 
it would appear that only E was injured by this. By no 
means, the injury went much farther. The buyer of E’s 
Cotton writes to the manufacturer, (for whom, as it happen- 
ed, both lots were purchased,) saying, that it was reported 
that such a price was given for D’s Cotton, but he had ob- 
tained E’s for much less, although nearly equal in quality ; 
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and the next year, the manufacturer, thinking that his other 
agent had given too much for D’s Cotton, and expecting to 
buy both at the price of E’s the preceding year, sent orders 
to that effect. The price ofthe article being thus much re- 
duced, and D knowing how small a price E got the year 
before, it because a much easier matter for the buyer to 
treat him as he had done A, B and C, before him. Will 
not every planter now feel satisfied that it is to his interest 
to discard all] jealous feelings on this score, and unite in ef- 
forts to put down a system which is every day impercepti- 
bly taking money from his purse? To their interest, and 
their interest alone is this appeal made. 

But what does the factor gain? I answer: No factor ever 
increased his business by keeping secret the prices at which 
he sells ; for it is the knowledge of those prices which at- 
tracts persons. Ifhe gets a high price for a lot of Cotton, 
he naturally wishes it known, for if it does not draw more 
business to him, it will keep that which he has already; if 
he sells generally at a lower rate than others, and is as good 
a judge of Cotton, it must be because he does not kuow its 
market value, and this can only be where secret prices are in 
fashion. 

But Sea-Island factors will be still more convinced that 
secret prices are not requisite to eflect advantageous sales, 
when they recollect, that they are alone in the practice of 
them. I believe Rice-factors scarcely ever hesitate at tell- 
ing the price, at which a lot of Rice sells, and the Northern 
merchants have no secrets in their business, as far as selling 
is concerned. What is the consequence? Take the ‘‘ weekly 
report of prices” in the city papers, and it will be found on 
inquiry and comparison, that the quotations of every article ~ 
are correct and considered of authority, except that of Long 
Staple Cotton, and itis notorious that neither buyer or seller 
ever thinks of looking for the price of this article in these 
papers. The price inserted being generally that of the 
lowest qualities, and frequently guessed at by the editor, 
from the lack of any thing like definite information tu be 
had from either factor or buyer. 

Is there not great want of concert manifested here, and 
will any factor undertake to prove, that in the end his 
business is benefited, and justice is done to all who employ 
him ? 
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I am aware of what some large factors have advanced, 
viz: ‘that they have a sufficient variety of qualities in their 
own hands, to be enabled to make good sales,’”’ and that 
‘they are clear for every man paddling his own canoe,” as 
was said by one. Putting out of view entirely the strict 
adherence to the selfish maxim, ‘ You sink, | swim,” ex- 
pressed in the latter part of the above argument, let me ask 
in relation to the former: Have these gentlemen found that 
this great command of the market has prevented a customer 
from deserting every now and then to some brother in the 
trade, who by a fortunate or skilful sale, which has become 
known, has been raised into repute? If the answer is No, 
then they will agree with me, that the matter could not have 
been worse if all their own sales were public; for probably 
the knowledge of some of these would have retained these 
very customers who have wandered, thinking that higher 
prices were to be obtained elsewhere. The large factor 
should also remember that however great his custom is, and 
the power which it gives him, yet still the business is divided. 
No man has a fourth of the Sea-Island custom, or more than 
that, and he may certainly benefit by the information which 
he may derive from the sale of the remaining three-fourths, 
and none will impart this information to him, unless he re- 
turns the favour. 

In short, it will be found, that far from doing justice to 
those who employ us, and benefiting ourselves, we have 
been actuated by selfish feelings, and urged into the adop- 
tion of a system, by the specious reasoning and arbitrary 
requirement of those whom we should have distrusted, be- 
cause opposed in interest to us. 

The buyers have done all in their power to cherish the 
jealousy existing, particularly among the factors, and this 
system of secret prices has been their most powerful agent. 

But for all our complacency towards them, and distrust 
of each other, let us hear what they think ofus. A buyer 
said in the hearing of a gentleman: ‘I do not know a set 
of men with so little of liberality towards each other, and 
who stand so much in their own light, as the factors of Sea- 
Island Cotton ; like a rope of sand, they possess no stability 
as a body, and from their jealousy of each other, one would 
suppose they were each engaged in a diflerent trade.” 
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There is but one other party in this business, the buyer, 
and in him we have ay last found the one who benefits by 
it. Itis asked how? It prevents the establishment of a 
market price, uwthout which no trade can be carried on pro- 
fitably to the vender. The buyer looks at a lot of Cotton, 
it suits his order, or, he knows its value across the Atlantic. 
The factor does not even know its value at the place of 
sale, for his neighbour has just sold in the secret manner, 
in which he is about to sell. The buyer says: I will give 
you 35 cents, but the price must be secret. Although, per- 
haps, other lots of the same quality may have brought 10 
cenis more the same day, yet as brother factors will givr 
him no information, should he seek it, he must take it fue 
granted that this is its full value, and supposes that the 
bnyer would not require secrecy if it was not a high price. 
In short, he must sell entirely in the dark, and at a venture, 
being denied the benefits of a market price, and a compari- 
son with the quality of other Cottons. 

But again: 11 destroys all competition both in selling and 
buying, and gives to the buyer inaividually a monopoly. As 
the price is kept secret, one factor cannot benefit by the 
price given to another, and then with an agreement on the 
part of the buyers, not to interfere with the respective lots, 
all competition being destroyed, what resource has the fac- 
tor but to sell on the terms of the buyer? That this com- 
bination among the buyers does exist, will be doubted by 
no one who bas had an opportunity of seeing how business 
was conducted the last winter. A buyer, when alot of Cotton 
was offered him during the last season, said he liked it very 
much, and would give the price asked, provided it was not 

art of such a lot, as he could not touch that. He was as- 
sured that it was not, and bought it. It is said that he af- 
terwards had a dispute with the buyer of the other lot; the 
latter insisting that they were both included in his share — 
A gentlemen offered his Cotton to a buyer, who said he 
would give such a price, and that no more could be got for 
it, as there was but one other buyer who could touch it! 

If I have thus far succeeded in putting this system in its 
proper light, and have shown that no one but the buyer de- 
rives any benefit from it, let me ask, will factors and planters 
continue to permit it, after what has been said? Are they 
not perfectly satisfied that nothing but a negligent blind- 
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ness to the consequences of it, could in the first instance 
have induced them to comply with a demand as arbitrary 
in the buyer, and profitable to him; as it is unsanctioned by 
all fair principles of trade, and discreditable to the judgment 
of those who may approve it? Nor would I be understood 
as censuring the buyers of Cotton for enforcing this system 
to as great an extent as possible. On the score of erpediency, 
I think them perfectly justified in taking advantage of every 
factor and planter, who after seeing and experiencing the 
effects of it, will still allow them to do so. 

It remains to consider the measures which should be used 
to counteract this system, and to factors are the following 
suggestions chiefly addressed. 

It appears to me that the evil is easily corrected; let us 
do what is done in every community when danger threatens 
from without; let us unite for our mutual defence. Is it 
possible ten or a dozen individuals can cross the Atlantic 
and dictate terms of trade to a community like ours, when 
by a little concert among ourselves we might counteract all 
their schemes? Let us consider ourselves as individuals of 
a community, actuated by good feelings towards each 
other, and impelled by interest to act together, and always 
to distrust those whose interest is diametrically opposed 
to ours. 

Do you think that a merchant, if he likes a lot of Cotton, 
will not buy it because he knows the price will be public ? 
He will not staud so much in his own light. And dare he 
pass it by on that account, ifespecially ordered by a manu- 
facturer? Five per cent is not so easily made in these times. 
We are sellers, they are buyers, if they cannot get our Cot- 
ton on their own terms, they must take it on ours, if we are. 
not unreasonable. They cannot do without it, and will not 
do without it, at its real value, and that is all we ask. True, 
we must have the assistance of the planters to effect this, 
but with us lies the responsibility; if we do not make good 
sales, we lose our business—at least if we do not attempt 
something, the fault is with us; and I will venture to say, 
that there are but few planters who would wish to continue 
this system, after all its disadvantages are fully laid before 
them. 

Before we do any thing else, we must resolve to be no 
more each others enemies; all jealous icelings must be laid 
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aside, let him who can make the best sale reap the benefit, 
aud let the only effect on others be, to excite the more ex- 
ertion, for the interest of those who employ us. Why should 
A be jealous of B, and avoid him, because a planter has ta- 
ken his custom from the former and given it to the latter. 
It A is not aware of any dishonourable means being used to 
effect this, surely B is not to blame, even should there not 
have been cause for the change; and if there has been cause 
for this change, then A, instead of venting his dissatisfac- 
tion on B, ought to be more careful of his own interest in 
future, and recollect that every one starts fairly in the race, 
and he who is beaten for want of skill or exertion, deserves 
his fate. If we can bring ourselves to this state of feeling, 
let us call a meeting of factors and resolve what shall be 
done ; let us bind ourselves to sell no lot of Cotton at a se- 
cret price, unless the owner insists on it; show without hesi- 
tation to each other, samples of any lot of Cotton in our 
charge; divide ourselves into weekly committees, to report 
the business of the week, and correct quotations; appoint a 
committee to draw up a circular for distribution among the 
p/anters, setting forth the injury done to them and us by this 
system, and requesting their co-operation in any measures 
which may be adopted for putting it down;* and lastly, 
agree upon any other measures which the majority may 
think requisite. 

But whatever is done must not be partial, as regards either 
men or measures, all inust unite for the common good, and 
certain am I, that we shall ultimately find our individual 
profit in this course. It is after long and close consideration 
of this matter, that the writer is convinced of its importance, 
and he thinks many now coincide with him in the above 
views. The experience which he has had, is sufficient, in 
his own opinion, to bear him out in what he has said. Cir- 
cumstances threw him into a situation which better enabled 
hin to see both sides of the question, than most persons ; 
and the above is the result. The facts stated he is pledged 
for; the inferences are matter of opinion—he wishes them 
all examined carefully, and the result, be trusts, will be such 
as he is anxious for—the benefit of Sea-[sland planters.— 


A FACTOR. 


* We think this measure would be attended with the very best conse- 
queaces to the planting interest. J. 
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ArT. IT.—On Rust in Cotton; by THoMAS SPALDING, Esq. 
by A SuBSCRIBER, and ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 


That many of us planters have been gradually letting 
down our lands to the lowest state of impoverishment, may 
be known by the incessant lamentations throughout the 
country, by the state of the times, bad prices, and other ge- 
neral complaints, as well as by other strong facts, shewing 
that much distress is every where felt. 

This distress in our opinion, proceeds more from the low 
state of cultivation, than from the low prices of our staples. 
For if these prices are compared with those of most of our 
consumable articles, they will be found to bear a fairer rela- 
tive proportion to what they were formerly, than is generally 
imagined. On the other hand, if the value of the crops we 
raise, is compared with the value of the crops raised by other 
countries, and other people in various parts of the world, 
and if the prices, also, of our produce, are compared with 
what other nations get for theirs, it will be seen that we en- 
joy advantages which seldom fall to the lot of human beings. 
To illustrate this, it was our intention to have laid before 
our readers comparative tables of the prices of produce and 
of the necessaries of life, at diflerent periods up to the pre- 
seut day; but our linits, aud the termination of the year, 
forbid it; although these might have reconciled us some- 
what to the state of our markets, and induced us to turn our 
miuds altogether to increasing the fertility of our fields, by 
way of rectifying the evil of the times. 

That much of our land has sunk down to a deplorable 
state of impoverishmeut, we thiuk then must be allowed.— 
The answers to the inquiries into the causes of rust, show 
this fact, and also that lands, even of good quality, if cropt 
incessantly even with Cotton, must become exhausted. As 
they gradually sink into this state, the crop falls off; by de- 
grees it grows worse and worse, until, at last, the worn-out 
fields produce rust; the soil being too poor to bring the 
whole fruit to maturity, perfects a small part only, and 
gives up the rest to decay; refusing to give a return to the 
tuil of the improvident owner.* 

* When we wrote the note, (p. 438,) we were under the impression that 
rust was occasioned by injury to the tap-root of the Cotton, from a heavy 
VOL. I1.——NO. 12. 68 
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Many of our plantations are in the state described by Mid- 
dleton in his Agriculture of Middlesex, where, recommending 
an admirable system of ‘husbandry for that county, he in- 
stances the state of Anglesea as a warning against bad ma- 
nagement. ‘The Anglesea method of cropping land,” 
says he, ‘naturally extremely fertile with Wheat and Barley 
alternately, brought on the necessity of giving up Wheat ; 
Barley and Oats were next grown alternately, which in a 
short time sickened the land of Barley. Then, as a last re- 
source, Oats after Oats, ’till it would not bear them. This 
county has been in general thus left to keep some young 
cattle from starving; and its inhabitants are as impoverish- 
ed as their lands !’—View of the Agriculture of Middlesex: 
page 157. 

That much land in the Southern States is in this situation, 
without the owners suspecting it /—that incessant Cotton and 
Corn crops have ruined our fields, requires no ghost to tell ; 
the remedy in many cases will appear from the following 
letters ; and in their perusal, and those we published, pages 
438 and 488, we are convinced our readers will see that the 
causes of rust are to be looked for in the totally exhausted 
state of thuse fields where it appears. 

That the causes are well known to some planters, or that 
they have at least found out the mode of curing rust, will 
be seen also by the following letter from our intelligent Cor- 
respondent, ‘*A Subscriber,” and by referring to the obser- 
vations of * Another Cotton-planter,” in our last number. 
That restoring great fertility to land will always cure it, and 
that exhausted land will always produce it, appears from 


listing of broom grass in old fields, thus producing worms and decay. A more 
diligent inquiry has satisfied us our opinion was incorrect. For although 
the tap-root is thus injured, and the Cotton greatly burt in its growth, it does 
not account for the rust, with all its symptoms. The following passage from 
Smith’s Botany, we have noted as applicable to the case of rust. 

‘In a poor soil or unfavourable climate, a bunch or spike which should 
naturally consist of a considerable number of flowers, Sones, perhaps, not 
half so many. Its upper part very eariv withers, the vilal principle ceases lo 
act at the point, beyond which ut could not act with effeci, and ali ris energy is 
directed lo p.rfeet what lies within the compass of tis resources. This is evi- 
dent in the Sweet Pea of our gardens, [he speaks of his own country. Eng- 
land, ] a native of a very hot climate, at the summits of whose flower-stalks 
are geierally found the rudiments of one or more flowers, not attempted to be 
perfected. So also the first Barley sown on the sandy heaths of Norfolk, and 
indeed too many, a following crop bears very few grains in an ear. For the 
same meagre supply of nourishment, bestowed equally on a numerous spike 
of blossoms, would infallibly starve them all,” &c. Let our readers com- 
pare this with “ A Subscriber’s” remarks. 
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the united testimony of all whose opinions we have been 
able to collect, verbally, as well as in writing. 

If, then, worn-out lands do then always produce rust, the 
partial failure of crops, imputed so often to bad seasons, or 
bad management, in mere tending of the crop, may induce 
our planters to stop in time, before the rust stops them, and 
introduce a regular rotation of crops, and regular manuring 
to sustain the fertility of the soil. In new land this is par- 
ticularly necessary, to save loss in the end. If, however, 
they do not plant new land, let them bend all their attention 
and means to fertilizing their old lands by cattle manure, 
Cotton-seed, and salt or fresh-water mud. The Edisto and 
John’ oldend planters are more successful than any others, 
and there every man manures as highlyas hecan. By Mr. 
Spalding’s letter it will be seen that heavy listings are not 
to be depended on for a crop, even on fields long laid by. 

The first letter on rust we shall give, is in extracts only. 
It is from an intelligent gentlemen, who, although not an 
old planter, shows great judgment and skill in his mode of 
preparing land, which he describes to us fully ; and in his 
agricultural remarks generally, but which we do not repeat. 


He says: 


‘* The open land had been cleared at least forty years, but 
had not been planted for twelve or fifteen years before 1 took 
possession, and it was covered with sapplings, briars, and 
a most luxuriant growth of broom grass. My first year’s 
operations brought a good crop of Corn, and served to 
destroy the grass. The next year the land was prepared for 
Cotton. The old field which had not been planted was also 
prepared with great care, and yet the result was a crop 
blasted by rust. This year I planted no old field, excepting 
a few acres adjoining a piece of new ground, and ineluded 
merely to square the field. This was in Corn last year, and 
produced a good crup. The crop of Cotton on it is de- 
stroyed by the rust, while the new land is unafiected. The 
difference between the new and old land is perceptible to 
the very hill.” 


The next letter we have before us, is that of Mr. Spald- 
ing, in reply to A. B. page 493, and the letter of “* A Sub- 
scriber,” both of which are truly interesting and require no 
comments from us. J. G. 
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** To the Eprror of the Soutrnern AGRICULTURIS?. 


Dear Sir,—I received the copy of A. B’s. letter, sent to 
me by post, which enables me to reply in time for your De- 
cember number, although | have not yet received that in 
which it appears. 

In recurring to the subject of rust, in compliance with 
the wish of your Correspondent, I feel no little difficulty. 
The experience of my life has discouraged many things like 
theory, that is not reached, or is not tested by experiment. 
That we are surronnded by indications, and, that wisdom 
admonishes us to lay hold of those indications as guides in 
our researches after knowledge, is most true. Nay more, 
we have some reason to believe, that if the mind would ab- 
stract itself from the wants and the passions which oppress 
it, it might discover that it held within itself the first link of 
that multitudinous chain which unites and binds together all 
knowledge that is necessary for man. But it is otherwise 
with us, our vision is obscured; our researches, therefore, 
must be cautious, and our conclusions must be slow. 

Thirty years ago I purchased a small Island of upland, 
near Darien, from Mr. William McLeod, of Charleston.— 
This Island was about one half cleared, and the other half 
in wood. It had been twice planted by transient persons, 
within my own knowledge, and had given large crops of 
Cotton. When | took possession, there was no stock of any 
kind upon the Island, and the cleared land was covered 
very thick with a luxuriant growth of soft weeds. My 
Overseer was a man of experience and reputation in his 
line, and well acquainted with the Island. 

We anticipated great results, from carefully bedding in 
this mass of vegetable matter. In all points the land was 
well cultivated, and in the early part of the season promised 
much, but about the beginning of August the rust made its 
appearance, and spread over the field of an hundred acres, 
leaving nothing but a small point of light, sandy land unin-. 
fected. Iwas young, my expectations had been great, and 
my disappointment was still greater. I had been prepared 
for Caterpillar, but here was something worse than Cater- 
pillar, anew enemy, that came like a thief in the night; that 
smote us like pestilence in the dark, not knowing how or 
from whence. 
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But [ had learned in other countries, that crude and un- 
digested vegetable manures, in too great quantities, gave to 
Wheat crops, blight or mildew, and I saw there was great 
analogy between rust upon Cotton, and mildew upon Wheat. 

Could I fail to attribute the rusting of my Cotton, upon 
lands that had always before been productive, to the bedding 
in this abundant crop of weeds? I could not, and I did 
not ; and here was the indication that directed my researches 
into the cause of rust in Cotton. 

But to proceed with this field ; (for in truth it has been a 
chart to my inquiries,) the hurricane of 1804, took place 
two years afterwards, flooding this island several feet deep, 
and leaving upon it great masses of marsh wreck. The 
late Col. Sheubrick had recommended in the Charles- 
ton papers, marsh wreck as a manure; it would assist to re- 
tain the salt within the soil. The leisure of a lost crop, 
gave time to spread the drifted sedge over the land—this 
was done, and the land again planted, but again my 
Cotton rusted. The lands were low, and | laid off ditches 
at every twenty-five feet, sinking them so deep as to bring 
up enough of the sub-soil, which was a kindly yellow sandy 
loam, as to strew over the surface. A portion of the field 
was still subject to rust. Finally and lastly, 1 have expended 
twenty-four days work per acre, in laying on marsh mud ; 
this, with burning off every alternate spring its vegetable 
coat, and then ridging very high, has in some degree ac- 
complished my end. 

You will understand that the part of this island, which 
I cleared myself, in all points similar, and adjoining, has 
been severally cropped, for many years, without exhibiting 
extraordinary disposition to rust. Here, it will be obvious, 
it was not asmosphere that produced the disease; both 
fields were under the same atmospheric influence; it was 
not exhaustion, for the latter field has produced more crops 
of Cotton than the former, without the aid of manure.— 
These experiments led me to believe, what other circum- 
stances had taught me to suspect, that the fermentation and 
digestion of this vegetable matter, under the surface of 
a loose and porous soil, had quickened into life and be- 
ing, one of those insect broods, which did not require 
the solar miscroscope to instruct us fill all earth, all 
air, all water—living upon all that live. Yet multitu- 
dinous as they may be, judging from the phenomenon, 
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each would seem to have its subject, its intention, and its 
object. At the ‘time I drew the conclusion, that the evil 
from which | suffered was animal and not vegetable, I 
was aware that Sir Joseph Banks had discovered a multi- 
tude of parasitic plants, upon mildewed Wheat, but for my- 
self, I did most humbly conceive, that Sir Joseph Banks had 
paused one step too low upon the ladder of ascent, and that 
the parasitic plants he discovered, owed their origiu to some 
injury the Wheat had previously sustained, from a more ob- 
scure and undiscovered enemy ; they were eflects, not causes. 
Time, with every returning year, is spreading the evil of 
rust, and our best judgments, with our best experience, must 
be taxed to find remedies to arrest or to remove it. As far 
as my experience goes, stiff clay soils are not subject to it.— 

Is it because the vegetable matter is generally burned off 
these lands? High, light sandy lands, in my experience, 
are not much subject torust. Is it because such lands pro- 
duce grass rather than more rough and juicy weeds, and 
are more capable of taking up any redundancy of vegetable 
matter that may be placed npon them ? 

The lands which we once thought the best, Oak lands, of 
moderate elevation, with oyster shells mingled with the soil, 
have become the most doubtful and treacherous. 

But there is no question that the system of culture has 
materially changed within a few years; our anxiety to pre- 
serve our lands, and the high authority of Col. ‘Taylor, in 
his Arator, has induced many to adopt his system. Cattle have 
been excluded, fire has been prevented; yet that system may 
have been good for Virginia, and Corn culture, and bad for 
Georgia and Carolina, with a Cotton culture. Besides, 
Virginia had been subjected for a century to a Tobacco cul- 
ture, in which every thing is taken off; the soil might, 
therefore, really be in want of that portion of vegetable 
matter essential to fertility. In any communication of mine, 
I feel great reluctance in venturing to differ with Col, Tay- 
lor or Judge Peters; yet | am misinformed if the practice 
of repeating Gypsum, and turning in Clover crops, has not 
in the end, greatly impaired the Wheat crops in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. But, be this true or false, so diversified 
are the soils of different countries, so many and varient are 
the enemies that vegetables, like animals, are subject to, that 
really no rules can be laid down for all. I have, therefore, 
ventured to recommend burning, rather than burying vege- 
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table substances; but the experience of my life has forced 
me to believe that it is the safer course. Arthur Young has 
said, there can be no real improvement of land without 
sheep; and | should certainly rather keep down my fields, 
with cattle and sheep, than return their product in a crude 
state again to the soil. 

But I will proceed to give a short commentary upon that 
sentence of my letter to which your Correspondent alludes. 
I ridge bigh, for the purpose of bringing up the subsoil, 
which, if poor, is pure and free from contamination.— 
The Cotton will have with this deep working, after the 
field has been two years free from Cotton, a greater proba- 
bility of growing up, if not large, at least healthy. The 
Corn crop follows, not alone for its own value, but because its 
many long and rambling roots pierce and break up all un- 
digested collections of manure; but again, because it leaves 
the field well seeded with grass, in the last year of the series. 
For myself, [ have pever seen a crop of Cotton fail after an 
abundant growth of crop grass burned carefully off the land, 
before ridging for Cotton. Nor is this field so treated more 
difficult to keep clean than if it had been covered with weeds. 
The two years in Corn and in grass, has prepared the soil 
for a change of crop; for a leguminous plant, for Cotton, 
for poke, or some other of this character. I burn, rather 
than bed inrough vegetable substances, lest these should be 
generated or multiplied, what I consider a vital evil, and 
which I have found afterwards very difficult to remove. I 
let, however, cattle run upon my fields, ard if I had sheep, 
(or rather ifthey would live with me ») I would multiply them 
to the farthest point, believing they give more than they take 
away, and, that in the operation they transform what would 
be injurious, to what is useful and valuable. 

I have found benefit in marsh mud; it consolidates the 
land, and promotes blowing in the spring. I know no be- 
nefit in any manure but in that, and in well-decayed, and 
well-trodden manure from my cow-pens, after having lain 
two years in mass. 

I put no seed in the ground until it has actually germinat- 
ed in salt or fresh water. 

And, lastly, | make my high ridges the better to mix the 
soils, and so to cover all indiginous seeds, as to permit my 
Cotton to come up and to precede them in its growth, which 
it is the better able to do, because I plant late. 
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I feel, sir, that in this letter I have not distinetly develop- 
ed any theory; for I am sensible we are treading upon the 
confines of a world of disputation, and that your paper 
should be no field of disputation. 

I have ventured elsewhere to say, what in the full convic- 
tion of my mind, I believe, that all the diseases to which 
the animal or vegetable world is subject, are animal; phe- 
nomena which I have observed have forced me to this con- 
clusion. Phenomena observed and recorded, upon other 
subjects, and upon other occasions, by many enlightened 
men, would lead to the same conclusion. What then do I 
adduce from this, applicable to our case? Why, that in one 
system of agriculture, we should guard, as far as possible, 
against every thing that might extend or multiply this evil: 
we should search, in experience, for every means that could 
arrest or put itdown. And when each shall have finished 
the gleanings of his experience, we may hang them up in 
your paper; and light, order aud system may arise out of 
the collection. 


I remain, dear sir, your’s with esteem, 


THOMAS SPALDING. 


“October 16, 1829. 


**'T’o the Eprror of the Sournern AcricuLTurist. 


Sir,—Agreeably to your request you will herewith re- 
ceive a few ideas on the subject of rust in Cotton. 

Some years since | purchased a tract of land, worn-out. 
The Cotton, the first and second years, rusted in spots in 
every section of the field. To remove this defect, animal 
and Cotton-seed manures were freely applied, aud as fast as 
a few carts would enable me, these spots were supplied with 
mud. The disease ceased, and has not since occurred; and 
the same system is successfully continued whenever these 
fields are planted. Rust generally appears about the great 
fructifying and maturing months, July and August, and 
appears to be caused by a want of that property in the soil 
which is so much required at the period of bringing all fruit 
to maturity. The same spots betray the same effects on 
Peas, Corn, &c. and as soon as the first fruit on the stalk 
commences ripening, the plant loses its vigour, the leaves 
turn yellow, dry up, aad with Peas and Cotton, a bare stalk 
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is soon exposed, the young pods sharing the fate of the 
leaves; with Cotton, the field assumes the same appearance 
which the Caterpillars now cause it to do—that is, a few 
pods opening below, bare of leaves, and nothing promising 
above. Plants are liable to rust or premature decay, in 
any description of exhausted soil—rest will not renovate it 
sufficiently to produce healthy Cotton. I have seen it in the 
first year’s planting, of worn-out land, recently cleared of 
Pine saplings, and am under the impression that no other 
remedy is at hand but stimulating manures, and if procura- 
ble, fresh soil, such as fresh or salt-mud should be added. 
Pine-trash—this most stimulating vegetable manure, has 
(alone) had but little effect in removing rust with me. 


Respectfully, your’s, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





ArT. IIl.—On Marsh Mud; by Wuitremarsn B. SeEa- 
BROOK, Esq. in reply to A GEORGIA-PLANTER. 


Edisto-Island, October 11, 1829. 


* To the Eprror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—I am happy to be able to answer the Queries 
of **A Georgia-planter.”” Of dry mud, a cart-load is eight 
level bushels; of dry turf mud, from twelve to fifteen bushels, 
and if wet or green mud, about five bushels. 

In gathering mud, the negroes are invariably tasked, and 
in this way: From a stake driven into the earth as the cen- 
tre, a circle of the diameter of twelve feet is described. Two 
fellows with a hand-barrow, fill this space conically to the 
height of six feet, where the distance does not exceed twenty 
or twenty-five yards. Each heap, if permitted to dry, will 
be found to contain about 160 bushels. Our method of get- 
ting out this manure is very simple, and yet highly effica- 
cious. Two, three, or more planks, about one and a quarter 
inch thick, are laid in succession from the high land to the 
mud bank. On this, as the pathway for one hand-barrow, 
the mud is carried. Occasionally a little sand is thrown on 

VOL. Il.—NO. 12. 69 
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the planks. When all the best mud* within reach of the 
hoe from the pathways has been dug, the planks are remov- 
ed to some other place. ‘ 

Allow me now, sir, briefly to notice a few of your remarks. 
You are of opinion that ‘‘on pure”’ (the best) ‘* mud, it is 
impossible for either cart, horse, or driver to be supported,” 
and that ‘‘the best mud is soapy to the feel, soft and easily 
managed with the hoe.” Such is not our experience. The 
mud banks, divested of vegetation, ofa black or blue colour, 
and of a clayey texture, and the surface of which is sufli- 
ciently firm to resist the pressure of a loaded wagon, we 
consider the most valuable. As the soil from such banks 
is, in general, highly tenacious, it is not easily dislodged 
from the hoe, and in pulverizing it, some difficulty is expe- 
rienced. Soft clay mud may be readily spread, but the very 
operation precludes the possibility, at least for a considera- 
ble time, of its intermixture with the earth. Here I would 
incidentally remark, that among the benefits derivable from 
the use of mud in a dry and pulverized state, is the impracti- 
cability of the tap-root of Cotton thereby sustaining any in- 
jury. This is an important consideration, and, | apprehend, 
as I have had occasion in a previous communication to in- 
form you, that the main reason why a mudded field assumes 
an unproductive appearance in the infancy of the crop, is, 
that a lump or layer of mud is impenetrable to the roots of 
Cotton. In their efforts to accomplish this purpose, they 
receive a wound, which must, in some measure, impair the 
nutritive functions of the plant. 

You ask: ‘‘ Why shall the use of marsh mud be prohibit- 
ed on stiff lands?” If, by “ stiff,” you mean clayey, I an- 
swer, because the experience of several years, as proved by 
the experiments of many individuals has shown its compara- 
tive inefficacy. ‘The value of mud, we are satisfied, dis- 
plays itself relatively as the soil increases in lightness and 
aridity. It was on this fact personally known to be true, 
that 1 ventured to advance the opinion, that one prominent 
advantage in the use of salt clay mud on sandy lands, is the 
alteration it produces in the constitution of the soil. On one 
of my plantations, I have frequently, and by the application 
of various quantities, endeavoured to ascertain the value of 
marsh loam, on a soil strictly argillaceous. There, too, I 
have an abundant store of the very kind so highly esteemed 


* That which lies not deeper than three feet. 
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by you. The result of my trials has been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. It is true that the Cotton was always of a pale yel- 
low hue, of rather a dwarfish height, and that it matured 
rapidly, but these are the common indications of the presence 
of salt. Otherwise, the experiment fields have always been 
as inferior as where no manure was applied. 

After these desultory observations, permit me to conclude 
with the hope, that the number and zeal of your Correspon- 
dents may be commensurate with your spirited and patriotic 
efforts in the great cause of agriculture and rural economy. 


Respectfully your’s, 
WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 


That soft mud is made use of extensively, is known to 
most Sea-Island Cotton-planters ; it is particularly mention- 
ed in the answer to Mr. Seabrook’s queries, vol. I. by Mr. 
Vanuderhorst and Mr. Mathewes. As far back as 1797, it 
was used by the late Gen. Vanderhorst, adjoinging our own 
place, on a stiff soil, and it is now used to our knowledge, 
by planters on the same kind of land, to great advantage. 

We are authorized by a highly respectable John’s-Island 
planter to say, that having spread the mud on the land, in 
order to ascertain the effect, he pulled up some of his Cot- 
ton-plants, and found the tap-root not only had passed 
through the mud, but the plant was so firmly attached to it 
by the lateral roots, as to bring up the lumps with them. 

J. G. 





Art. 1V.—On Marsh Mud; by AN Exoric, in reply to A 
GEORGIA-PLANTER. 


OBSERVATION” BY THE EDITOR. 


This well-written paper deserves the attention of every 
young Sea-Island Cotton-planter, and some even older ones 
may read it to advantage. The superior care and good 
treatment working creatures receive from women carters, we 
know by experience on our own plantation, and by obser- 
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vation in our neighbourhood, where we have seen women 
driving, and the mules they had in charge, well kept, and 
admirably broken in. The observation about confidential 
servants, we hope will reach other Exotics—some of whom 
we think ought to reflect on it. J. G, 


**'T'o the Epiror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Sir,— Having some experience in the application of mud, 
and its advantages as a manure, I beg leave to tender it to 
**A Georgia-planter,” and such in Carolina to whom it may 
be acceptable. 1 therefore reply to the queries of the for- 
mer in the order he has stated them. 

1. A cart load of mud is generally understood to be as 
much as two healthy and well-conditioned oxen can carry 
out without much fatigue or exertion. 

2. Each cart carries out, in proportion to the distance, 
the following loads per day, viz: If the distance is from 
one to four tasks, from thirty to forty loads ; if from four to 
eight tasks, from twenty-five to thirty loads; if from eight to 
ten tasks, from fifteen to twenty-five loads, and so on.— 
Much depends upon the observation of the planter, to as- 
certain the skill of the drivers ;+the capacity of the animals 
at work; advantages of the ground for travelling, and the 
facilities of loading or getting from the marsh to the high 
land. 

3. It is best to apply mud when green, if the spring and 
summer aredry. If these seasons are wet, dry mud answers 
best; and this makes it in some measure a lottery. 

4. It is best to top luxuriant Cotton about the 15th of 
September, and in about a fortmght after, clean off every 
sprout and useless arm below. If the latter is not done, the 
former will be a disadvantage. 

I have endeavoured, as far as I know, to reply to the 
qeries, and will now offer my method, which has been pur- 
sued successfully, upon the strictest principles of that free 
economy which regards not the expense of a penny for the 
production of a guinea. The selection of a spot for mud, 
is governed by its richness and contiguity to the spot to be 
manured. A semi-circular road is then made, by laying on 
the marsh rails, placed close to each other, on which the 
carts drive ou at one end empty, and off at the other loaded, 
without turning or interruption to each other. If the mud 
is soft, rails are placed under each end, and the centre of 
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the rails that form the road, which answers sufficiently to 
prevent the road from sinking as sleepers do to support a 
bridge. [Ef the upper rails are in danger of being taken off 
by the tide, they are secured by laying across each end of 
the upper rails, a single string of rails secured by stakes 
driven down cross ways. You are now on the marsh mud 
as firm as on the high land. Your mud is dug on each side 
of this road, until itis inconvenient, or the quantity fails.— 
The road is then removed in the evening to a contiguous 
or more convenient spot, and so on till your field is finished. 
For 150 acres, twelve carts should be daily at work, com- 
mencing on the first day of January, which will give time 
enough for the Ist of Febraary, making allowance for rainy 
weather and high tides, which must a/ways interfere with 
mudding. Forty-eight head at least of active, small-sized, 
large and short-bodied oxen, should be under orders for 
the twelve carts, whilst twenty-four head are at work, twen- 
ty-four head for change should be stuffing themselves in the 
pen with well cured Potaio-vines, Moss, Rice-straw, Pea 
haulms, Blades, Hay, Oat-straw, and no more fresh Cot- 
ton-seed than they will consume in twenty-four hours; the 
latter to be removed when fresh is supplied. All these ar- 
ticles must be of the growth of the plantation. They, or dt, 
will not thrive upon imported food, for these animals are 
more patriotic than their masters, generally speaking.— 
They should be watered at least three times a day. The 
carts are to be made as follows: T'wo wheels to be purchas- 
ed for each cart; the wheels* about three feet in diameter, 
similar to dray wheels. ‘The jobbing Carpenter to attach a 
common wagon tongue to the axletree, and a tray, about 
five feet square, made like a batten-door, edged on the front 
and two sides by pieces, three inches wide by two inches 
high—is nailed on with wooden nails, (these do not rust 
aud break off in the midst of business,) these pieces are to pre- 
vent the mad or manure from slipping off from the bottom, 
and answer the purpose of a side—the advantage of which 
over the sides of the common cart must at once be apparent, 
where the labour of elevating mud is increased two-fold 
every inch higher it is raised by the spademan. These 
trays are placed on the axletree and secured by titlingirons, 


* These wheels are purchased in Charleston, made substantially, and of 
the best materials, for $18 the pair. Imported casts, which are useless for 
mudding, cost $45 each. 
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one set on each side, one bolt going through the axletree, 
the other through the bottom and edge, or side piece, mid- 
way of the tray. The'mud is then heaped on in a conical 
shape, and the driver is soon accustomed to the quantity the 
animals can travel with, which is the best measurement or 
explanation of what a cart-load ought to be. 

You will perceive that I do not write about horses or 
mules, as no lowland Southern planter who means to suc- 
ceed in ten years in his business, will dream of employing 
such costly animals (in purchase and feed,) when he can 
use oxen,* which require no cost or attention to raise to 
the yoke, but simply to keep them from the confidential 


servants’ midnight cook-pot. 
, AN EXOTIC. 





Art. V—On the Grape Vine; communicated by N. HEer- 
BEMONT, Esq. 


‘‘Columbia, S. C. March 19, 1829. 
“'T’o the Eprror of the SourHerRN AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—The following is a copy of a letter to a gen- 
tleman in Cincinnati, Ohio, in answer to some queries.— 
They are such as may be interesting to many of your sub- 
scribers. Ifyou think so, you may insert it whenever it is 
convenient. 

1 am glad to see that your opinion is, that Sugar is here- 
after to be one of the most important staples of our State. I 
doubt, however, its ever being the case in the middle and 
upper parts of the State, and I wish this idea may not in- 
duce you to think the less of Wine and of all belonging to 
it, as | fear it is the case with our Agricultural Societies. 
The misfortune is, that the vine is several years after plant- 
ing without returning any profit, and we do not seem at all 
disposed to do any thing for posterity, as it has never done 
any thing for us. If we ever cultivate the vine extensively, we 


* Boys or wenches drive the animals to the best advantage. Patient and 
ebedient, oxen will perform any duty, under kind treatment; but the cru- 
elty which they receive from fellows, makes them stubborn, and they are 
soon rendered useless by losing their eyes, and by severe bruises. 
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must have corks, and we have thousands of acres fit to 
produce the Cork Tree, and scarcely any thing else. But 
who will get and plant them? Our Societies cannot do it; 
their funds are much too small to do all things that are use- 
ful, and our government thinks it ought not to do any thing 
for the good of the country!!! This doctrine may do very 
well, and probably is good, though I cannot see how it isso. 


Respectfully your’s, 
N. HERBEMONT. 


“Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12th, 1829. 


Dear Sir,—I1 have three days since received your letter 
of the 20th ult. by which I am happy to learn that the vine 
cuttings which I sent you, had arrived safe and sound. I 
am much obliged to you for your intention of sending a few 
of your particular kinds; but unless they are such as I can- 
not get in the Atlantic cities, it is not worth while to send 
them by mail; particularly because such cuttings as can be 
sent in this manner are necessarily very small ones. I beg 
you will not send any, unless it be some of your super-ex- 
cellent natives, and then I should like to have them fit for 
grafts. It is an error to suppose the graft never joins to the 
root or stock; for, if it were so, how could they grow in 
the first summer with such extraordinary luxuriance, and 
very often bear frnit then in the highest perfection? I have 
had them frequently to grow in four months so as to cover a 
bower seven feet high, and about ten feet square. It is true 
that grafts, particularly the white grafted on the black, are 
apt to die in eight or ten years, when apparently in fall vi- 
gour; but even then I have always observed the insertion 
perfectly joined; and notwithstanding this disadvantage of 
their Seana dying so young, it is a great advantage 
to have so soon a number of fine cuttings to propagate my 
rare species with. It is also very convenient to Jay one or 
more of the low branches, so as to have the next year after 
fine vigorous rooted plants, perfectly independent of the 
stock on which it was grafted, and I have even made layers 
of the lower shoots the first summer, and taken them up the 
very following fall, and planted them with complete suc- 
cess. I have last fall planted out a layer, made last sum- 
mer, from agraft made the preceding March. This layer is as 
large as a man’s finger, and the part that was in the ground 
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(about two and a half feet long,) as full of fine roots as any 
one could wish to have. 

My reasons for suspecting that the Isabella is not a na- 
tive of this State, is, that in the very place of which it is 
said to be a native, no one knows any thing about it, as a 
native, though it is perfectly well known as a cultivated 
Grape. Also, that I understand its having been imported 
many years since by a gentlemen in this State, long since 
dead. This, if it were clearly proven, would, of course, 
finally settle the dispute. Also, that it does not thrive as 
well here as at the North. As for Mr. Prince’s mode of 
judging by its old bark getting loose every year, which he 
says is peculiar to the American vines, [ think his observa- 
tions have not been sufficiently accurate; for many of 
the imported vines, indeed all of them, more or less, lose 
their old bark. It is true that the Isabella loses it more 
completely than most other kinds-7) The Bland’s or Pow- 
ell’s Madeira, is supposed by some to have been raised in 
Virginia, from the seeds of raisins, which is very possi- 
ble, and may, therefore, have a very near resemblance to an 
imported one, if not a perfect identity of characters. 

On the subject of grafting, | generally graft vines in the 
cleft, about three or four inches below the surface of the 
earth; but on very large native roots, I have sometimes tried 
Mr. Dufour’s plan, of boring in the stock with a gimblet, and 
insert the scion, after having cut it so as to fit the hole, aud 
leaving a shoulder of the bark and such part of the wood as 
was necessary, to shave off to fit itto the hole. When the root 
is large enough, { have in the same inserted two, or even 
three scions or grafts. In grafting in this manner, nothing 
more is necessary besides what is related above, than to 
cover the stump with clay, well mixed with some cow-dung, 
about one inch up the graft, and cover the whole with earth, 
so as to leave only one bud out. The graft for a large 
stock, ought to have three buds, two will suffice for ordina- 
ry ones. 

My Madeira vine is not the same as Prince’s Violet Ma- 
deira; but itis the same as that called by some Warren (or 
Warrington, perhaps.) It is the best grape which, as yet, 
I have tried for Wine. I find it no disadvantage at all, 
that my grapes ripen as early as they do, and during very 
hot weather. It is true, that in consequence of this, the fer- 
mentation goes on very briskly, and sometimes violently ; 
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yet I never found any difficulty with it. I only take care to 
close the vessel as soon as the noise of the bubbling is no 
longer heard, leaving by the side of the bung a gimblet- 
hole stopped with a peg, which must be occasionally taken 
outand loosely returned into the hole, gradually stopping it. 
I formerly anticipated some difficulties on this score, and I 
intended to obviate it by seeking a more suitable temperature 
below the surtace of the ground, that is, by digging a deep 
cellar, for the purpose of fermenting my Wine ; but my ex- 
perience has fully shown that this additional expense is 
needless. Why, therefore, they should have ceased to cul- 
tivate the Auvernot in France, on account of its ripening 
too early, as you state has been done, I cannot conceive, 
unless it be that this grape, not ripening at the same time as 
their others, it occasions a very great inconvenience. [ 
have made Wine for six years, and never have experienced 
any very great disadvantage from the fermenting my must 
in hot weather, in my cellar, only dug about one foot 
below the surface, so that the difference ef temperature be- 
tween it and the house is only two or three degrees. I 
know that this is contrary to the rules given in all the books 
I have seen on the subject of fermentation ; but, if fermen- 
tation will go on properly for me in spite of all the rules 
laid down, I cannot help it. 

I should much like to have the grape which you state 
having procured at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, taken from an 
Island in the Susquehanna, and [ beg you will put me in 
the way of getting it from that place, for I despair of ever get- 
ting it from you, unless it were sent to Clarleston, South- 
Carolina, by the way of New-Orleans, which is the only 
route by which we can fully, make an interchange of what 
each of us has that is worth sending so far. In this case, 
the cuttings would have to be made of full length, viz: from 
eighteen inches to two feet, with the ends sealed and pack- 
ed in a box with fresh moss; and this must be done in the 
fall, for if you wait till the frost permits you to open the 
ground i in the spring, they would arrive here two months 
later than they ought, besides which, they would have grown 
and filled the box with young shoots, which would be too 
tender to be exposed to the open air, and would, moreover, 
run the greater risk of being broken off. If there is a pos- 
sibility of communication by this route, inform me of it, 
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and next fall I shall do my part here, while you are doing 
your's there. 

I do not think it adviseable in this country, where Wine 
bears a good price, to reduce the quantity, by evaporating 
the superfluous moisture of the grapes or of the must, when 
they do not contain a sufficieticy of saccharine matier to make 

a suffici ntly strong Wine. A much more suitable method 

, to add Sugar ac cording to the deficiency; by this means 
e quantity of Wine is rather increased thay diminished. 
I never have seen but once, mashed grapes or must so full 
of sacclarine matter, as to be very thick and not able to 
ferment, aud this was in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, about 
thirty-five years ago. Having found an exceedingly fine 
wild grape in the woods near the city, | gathered enough to 
make about ten gallons of Wine. The grapes weie so rich 
that, though | keptit about two or three mouths, it never fer- 
nented, and L never thought of addi gwater, or such other 
ingredient as it might have been deficient in, such as tartar, 
mucilage, &c. to it, which in all prebability would have 
an-wered the purpose. 1 should now give a great deal to 
have this grape here; but ou avi-it to that place about four- 
teen years since, | looked for the vine, but found a house 
where it used to grow. Such a grape is worth a journey 
of one thousand miles to obtain it. 

Ido not know Major Adlum’s Catawba, but I expect to 
get some this spring. He certainly esteems it very highly, 
if he says that his introducing this grape is as beneficial to 
the United States as if he had paid the national debt. Al- 
though this is setting rather too high a value on his services, 
he is highly deserving ; but this will not be appreciated un- 
til it is too late for him to derive any advantage for all his 
exertions, at all commensurate with his deserts. I cannot 
say, however, that I admire his making imitations of all the 
most renowed Wines. This looks to much like quackery, 
and is unworthy of his merit. Why not be satisfied with any 
good wine, suz generis, which the country, soil and climate 
permit to make, and which, though difierent, may be of 
equal value, or perhaps superior to the iunported ones f—~ 
‘This brings me to notice your scepticism as to the influence 
of exposition and the nature of the soil, on.the quality of the 
Wine. Your’s is alinost an unpardonable apostacy on the 
received doctrines, aud 1 am in hopes that, if you are not 
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open to conviction from the experience of others, your own 
vill compel you to reeant before long. | am so fully con- 
vinced of the influence of the soil on the Wine, that nothing 
but an experience longer than my future life will probably be, 
could possibly satisfy me of the contrary, and that I hesitate 
not to assert that no travellerty Spain whom you mention, 
who says a clay soil is best, and a gravelly soil is the worst, 
but has stated precisely the reverse of the truth, and the gen- 
tleman whose account [ have read, depending solely upon 
verbal i inquiries, has exactly taken the contrary of the in- 
formation given to him. He certainly misunderstood his 
informer, or the latter misled him through mischief. A light 
loose sotl, through which the roots of the vine can pass freely 
and deeply, is most certainly the best, and the stiff clay the 
worst. ‘The vine may grow very luxuriautly ina rich, moist 
soil, but its frait will be found small and poor. A mixture 
of both soils may ps be the best for the production of 
very abundant crops; but, except in very particularly fa- 
voured spots, the quality will be found inciff rent. As re- 
gards exposure, there are certainly many exceptions to the 
general rule, and the most remarkable one is, that a part of 
the best Champaign Wines are produced from vineyards, 
exposed to the North; and this is the more striking, as this 
part of the province of Champaign is nearly the last vine- 
yard towards the North. High and open places, and the 
nies of hills, are also considered a sine qua non for a vine- 
yard, and yet some of the best vines of Burgundy are pro- 
duced on level ground, though probably bigh. These 
anomalies, besides many others which might be named, 
however, only show that the other circumstances of the ex- 
cepted spots are in every other respect extremely favoura- 
ble. Now, in this country, where the heat of our summer 
is so intense, I think that other things beivg suitabie, a 
Northern exposure may be advantageous; but on account 
of the very heavy rains of our climate, | do not think it ad- 
visable to establish a vineyard on the steep side of a hill; 
though in Europe such a situation would be considered eli- 
gible. Indeed we must always suit ourselves to circum- 
stances which are peculiar to us, and in this, as in every 
thing else, experience is the best guide, 
By the description of your soil, it does not appear to me 
to be the very best; but if it be very dry, and the clay not 
too retentive of water, it may very do well, parucularly-as 
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you have been at the expense of trenching it three feet deep, 
and you really deserve to succeed. 

I do allow my Wine fully to ferment, first in the vat with 
the stems, seeds and skins, for about twenty-four hours, 
which is a very short time, though I fear in the very hot 
weather during which I must,ferment it, that a longer time 
would injure it. After this, the juice or must, is put in casks, 
not filled by four or five inches, and the bung-hole merely 
covered with a few grape leaves, loaded with a double hand- 
ful of moistened sand. This acts as a valve, and the fer- 
mentation goes on audibly for two or three weeks more.— 
During this interval the casks are gradually filled, till at 
last, when the sensible fermentation has stopped, they are 
filled to within an inch or so, and bunged tight, not forget- 
ting the gimblet-hole by the side, as mentioned above. Six 
or eight weeks after this, taking advantage of clear and cold 
weather, I draw off the Wine into omepcssks prepared by 
being fumigated with a sulphur mateh, 

Cuttings, with one single bud, will not do well here with- 
out a great deal of trouble and attention, on account of our 
very dry and hot springs, unless a place is selected where 
they could be conveniently watered, until they have sent 
their roots sufficiently deep to do without it. Otherwise, it is 
an admirable method of multiplying vines very extensively. 

I have the Scuppernong grape, but it does not do 
well with me as yet, probably, because | did not plant it in 
a suitable soil. I am planting some this spring in a 
moist, sandy place, where | hope they will do better.— 
The Clendenon vine to which you allude, resembles it 
only in the colour of the bark. None of the Scupper- 
nong Wine which I have tasted, please my palate, and it is 
liable to produce headache, which is probably owing to its 
being unskilfully made, and to have an admixture of peach 
or apple brandy. The grape is very sweet, but has too 
strong a taste of honey, which remains in the Wine for se- 
veral years, after which, it certainly improves. I think 
with proper skill, and no brandy of any kind, but especially 
peach brandy, a very good Wine might be made of this 
grape. I am decidedly of opinion that brandy added to 
Wine is destructive of some of the best qualities of Wine. 
If there be a fear lost the Wine be not strong enough made 
of this or any other kind of grape, it must be for want of 
saceharine matter which may be /awfully added, provided 
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it be done in the vat, so that the whole process of fermenta- 
tion will go on with the Sugar, by which means it is con- 
verted into alcohol, and forms an identity with the Wine ; 
whereas, when brandy is added, it is always a mechanical 
mixture, unless, perhaps, it should be added in the vat, 
which [ have not tried. 

The Sugar does not make the Wine sweet, but strong 
bodied. If it were added after the fermentation is over, it 
would then make a sweet Wine. When, however, the vines 
have acquired a sufficient age, and the grapes are allowed 
to get fully ripe before they are gathered, they will, most 
probably, contain a sufficient quantity of Sugar, without 
any furthur addition. At any rate, a light wine, if strong 
enough to keep perfectly sound, is preferable. 


I am, respectfully, your’s, 


N. HERBEMONT. 





Art. VI.—Interesting Letter, with facts relating to the 
Culture.of the Sugar-cane in South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia; by THomas SPALDING, Esq. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor having in conversation learnt that the effect 
produced on some planters’ minds, was similar to that stated 
by Mr. Spalding in the present letter; and a gentleman of 
great respectability having also stated to him, (the Editor,) 
that Mr. Spalding himself was reported to have often failed 
in granulating his cane juice. Satisfied that the report ori- 
ginated in the ill-founded prejudices of some person igno- | 
rant of agriculture, he decided on ascertaining facts, and 
the following interesting communication is the result. The 
Editor intended at first to have kept back the certificate of 
the overseer as unnecessary, believing that every gentleman 
in the conntry would have taken Mr. Spalding’s word in 
evidence ; but to prevent the slightest pretence for cavilling, 
he has decided on acting in conformity to Mr. Spalding’s 
own liberal views. J. G. 
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Dear Sir,—1n recurring to the next object of your letter, 
I must confess that I felt like yourself, regret at the article 
upon Sugar, in the “ Southern Review,” of May last, be- 
cause | believe, it would, in the main, tend to strengthen the 
prejudices of some that were already prejudiced upon the 
subject, and abate the zeal of those who may be able, and 
might be willing, to commence the cultivation of the cane 
in South-Carolina. But | believed when [I read this arti- 
cle, and still believe, with you, that this was not the inten- 
tion of the enlightened and patriotic Editor of that Review ; 
but rather to put down the wild and extravagant expecta- 
tions which mi«ht be created, by the pablications which 
from time to time were made in the newspapers of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, upon the great products obtained 
from small portions of land in cane, with cheap, feeble, and 
incompetent apparatus. I had, myself, felt alarm at these 
publications, because | knew them to be exaggerated, or at 
least inapplicable to operations upon a large scale. 

But the writer has been misinformed upon some of the 
facts contained in that Review, which it is important there- 
fore to have explained. Major Wood and Mr.James Smith, 
were, after myself, among the first persons who ‘cultivated 
the cane as a crop; they grew their cane, which was the 
green or Otaheite-cane, upon river lands; their fields were 
mingled with, and surrounded by their Rice-fic ‘Ids, and not 
very deeply drained. They, the first season, as every oue 
30 situated would have dove in any climate, found diffie: Ity 
in making Sugar; they had no guide but what was offered- 
ed by one of Major Wood’s negroes, spending six or seven 
days in my boiling house. They turned, in their disap- 
pointment, from Sugar to the manufacturing of Syrup, of the 
weight of Molasses, for which they found a ready sale, at a 
price which gave them from 50 to $90 per acre; they were 
satisfied with this return, and although in each successive 
year since, they have made some Sugar, they have persisted, 
because they have been satisfied-with the other result.— 
Maj. Butler’s estate has been making Sugar, on river lands, 
for fourteen years. Dr. Tunno has been manufaeturing at 
Major Butler’s works, for several years past, an acre of cane 
for his own and his plantation’ s use, Which has given him 
from 1000 to 1300 Ibs. of Sugar. It is a mistake, therefore, 
to suppose that the cane jnices are weaker here thap in 
Louisiana, or the West-ludies—they are not 60. 
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It would be much more difficult to make fair Sugar from 
the cane grown upon the river lands of Demarara and Suri- 
nam, when first reclaimed, than from the river lands of the 
Mississippi. or the Alabama, because the forests arrest that 
vegetation which is kept up in such soils, by tropical heat 
and tropical moisture. For you will understand, that the 
cane is employed in all countries to make Sugar, before it 
has perfected itself; after it has tasselled (arrowed) or thrown 
out the small cane which is its seed, from the top, it is no 
longer fit for the purpose. 

That men ofseience should have halt up the impression 
that the juices of cane are weaker here than elsewhere, is 
the more extraordinary to me, as it would seem that there 
were indications enough to have led them toa diflerent con- 
clusion. The ameliorating effects of frost upon the juices 
of all fruits must have been known to them. 

The powe:ful and continued heats of our August and 
September, just that season when the cane is developing it- 
self, must have been felt by them. But reasoning apart, 
the fact is, that hundreds of persons upon the banks of the 
Altamaha, and its tributaries, are making fair Sugar, with- 
out the aid of either lime or alkalies; a degree of concen- 
tration in the cane juice quite uncommon in the West-in- 
dies, as one of the extracts contained in the Review will 
shew. 

On my plantation, since the year 1812, there never has 
been one kettle of juice which has failed making Sugar; 
and, the hurricane year, (1824,) excepted, of making Sugar 
of a fine quality. I send the affidavit of my Overseer for 
eleven years past. It really appears ludicrous to discuss 
this subject at this date. Col. Blunt, who has been making 
Sugar of a fair quality for five years past, within eighteen 
miles of Milledgeville, without using lime to granulate.— 
Governor Randolph and mysel!, returning in the spring of 
1827, from Tallatassee to Milledgeville, saw some acres of 
cane manofaciured into fair Sugar, by a Mr. Livingston, 
near Hartford, upon the Oakmulgee, without the use of 
lime or alkali to granulate; either of these situations are 
colder than Charleston or its vicinity. 

If any remain incredulous still, let them bruise in a mortar, 
and then express and strain in any manner they please, a 
quart of juice from the cane brought from Cuba, and the 
Same quantity of juice {rem cane grown in Carolina, atter 
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the leaves have been blighted by the frost, remembering to 
take the lower part of the cane, and from wholesome unma- 
nured land. It will be seen that if an hydrometer is sus- 
pended in a quart of these several juices, it will rise as high 
in one as in the other; and the experimenter may be assur- 
ed, whenever the hydrometer (loaded with quicksilver, ) rises 
above the mark (seven) 7, he can make Sugar; for if this 
instrument is not an absolute measure of the sweets of the 
Beat juice, it is an absolute measure of the sweets of the 
cane, if ten years’ daily use in my Sugar-house authorizes 
me to say so. ee 

All prejudices will pass away with the present season; for 
after experimenting upon a small scale foryears, Mr. Couper, 
Mr. S. King, Dr. Tunno, and others, have gone into the 
growth and manufactory of Sugar, upon a broad and ex- 
tended scale, on the river lands of the Altamaha and other 
low grounds. ‘ 

Nor must you take all that therefiners say as true, upon 
the quality of Louisiana Sugar; it is not s6 hard and firm 
in its grain as what is grown upon the higher and lighter 
lands ; but take it in its whole, itis equal, at the same age, 
to the mass of Sugar grown in any other quarter of the 
world. This the refiners deny, because they, as the duties 
are now arranged, between the drawback and the treacle, 
(or drainage,) actually derive profit from foreign Sugars. 
But what then, they are manufacturers, and had a right to 
participate in the spoil of the day. 

I had believed that I had stated long ago, all which it was 
proper for me to say upon Sugar, but as the subject has 
been again introduced, [ will not conclude this paper with- 
out making some observations upon the French system, as 
described in Dubrunfaut’s work, alluded to in the ‘* South- 
ern Review.” I have read this book twice, most carefully 
through, but found nothing that I believed we should adopt 
in our country ; the process is too complex and too slow for 
our time and our means. A Louisianian would, with less 
apparatus, have made five hundred thousand pounds, while 
he was making one hundred thousand ; nor are the frequent 
filterings he recommends, necessary for cane juice, but in 
my opinion, injurioas. Fire is so much.the cause of colour 
in Sugar, that no increased purification arising from the 
process, would compensate for the additional time that the 
juice would be exposed to the fire, from having been allow- 
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ed twice to cool Nor do [ think that the price of raw Su- - 
gars in America will admit the employment, profitably, of 
sulphuric acid and animal charcoal, in the preparation. 

But lastly, there has been a report during the year, to the 
Institute, by three of its members, in which a preference is 
given to the Colonial method, in contradistinction to the 
French, in the manufactory of even Beet Sugar ; that is, in 
the use of lime and alkalis, to clarify the juice and prepare 
it for dissication, rather than sulphuric acid and animal 
charcoal, with the more dilatory process. 

The most extraordinary circumstance in these French 
works, is, that they appear to have been totally unapprized of 
Mr. Flowerd’s mode of refining Sugar, (in vacuo,) under a 
low temperature, and which has made all menstruum, but 
soft and pure water, unnecessary. This process is alluded 
to in the Library of Useful Knowledge, and in part describ- 
ed in Dr. Arnaut’s late valuable work. 


K. Gould, who being sworn, states, That 
he has managed for Mr. Thomas Spalding 
on Sapelo-Island, for eleven years, and that part of the crop 
was planted in Sugar-cane, and that they never failed in mak- 
ing from sixty to one hundred tierces of Sugar per year; and 
that in the whole of this time he never failed making Sugar 
of a strong grain from any one kettle of juice. 


THOMAS K. GOULD. 


Sworn before me, this 2d day of November, 1829. 
ARMAND LEFILS, J. P. 


City of Darien. 


State of Georgia, Personally appeared before me, Thomas 





Art. VII.—Useful Hints in Planting Potatoes, by Practi- 
cal Planters. 


““T'o the Eprror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Having for the last ten years used every means and mode 
recommended by different planters, as well as what my own 
observation had discovered, and experience proved to be 
the best mode of raising the Sweet Potatoe, I would herein 
subjoin the following remarks. 

VOL. Il.—-NO. 12. 71 
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I am well assured that a great deal depends on the land 
that they are planted in—I allude here particularly to the 
quality of the soil; for atonce I shall condemn yellow clay 
soil, (1 mean on the Sea-board ,) as by no means congenial 
tu their growth. Stiff, blue, clay is next unsuitable, and 
any description of black svil is most unpropitious to their 
product. | know not of any mode or system of maauring, 
to make this last description of soil produce any thing like a 
fair crop. I have heard, and experienced it too, the ill effects 
of planting Potatoes in a hivh, light and lose soil, unless it 
be first well manured and trampled by cattle. Bright red, 
or yellow sandy soil, is the most congenial to insure a cer- 
tain crop, when properly manured. But the most produc- 
tive soil is that which is somewhat mixed with blue clay, 
and aided by manure. But let me observe, that the last 
four years’ experience has proven unequivocally, that an 
abundant crop of root Potatoes can be made from high, light 
land, by pursuing the following method: Io the month of 
December let the land be listed up heavi/y, and so remain 
until January, at which time put on from four to six horse- 
cart loads of unrotted Cotton-seed, to each quarter acre, and 
before spreading it, let the listing be chopped flat, then 
spread ov the Cotton-seed, and bank it up immediately, 
forming the beds as large, at once, as ever they are to be. 
By doing this so early, the beds have ample time to settle 
down and become compact, before the Potatoes are planted, 
and the hoeing commenced ; this, together with the unde- 
niable fact of the Cotton-seed rotting in the bed and impart- 
ing all its manuring qualities to the ground at once, where 
itis wanted. This mode does away the old practice of rot- 
ting Cotton-seed in holes, and in pens, which tends to much 
loss. 

Another great cause of failure in a roat Potatoe patch, is 
Jate planting; they ought to be planted by the 10th of 
March, at the latest dates, and sooner, if the weather be 
favourable. AN ISLAND PLANTER. 

August 5th, 1829. 


“ Beaufort Sept. 10th. 
* To the Epiror of the SourHERN AGRICULTURIST. 


Sir,—Il am not a subscriber to your valuable work, but 
ania friend to any thing that looks like improvement in ag- 
riculture. . dt is your wish that every one will contribute 
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their mite—for those reasons | send you this communica- 
tion, and | hope some of my brethren planters and farmers, 
as they may be termed, may benefit from this. 

An acquaintance of miuve informed me that he planted 
Oats in a very poor piece of land, and after the Oats were 
cut, he planted slip Potatoes. He continued doing this for 
three years, and the fourth year he made a fine crop of 
Corn on the same land. If you think proper you can pub- 


lish this.* 
A FRIEND TO AGRICULTURE. 





Art. VILII.—On Hulling Cotton-seed; by A. 


**'T’o the Eorror of the Souraerv AcricuLTurtstT. 


Dear Sir,—I lately had an opportunity,(for which. I must 
thank, Mr. B. R. Smith, of your city,) of witnessing the 
operation of the machine for hulling Cotton-seed, invented 
by Mr. Follet, and owned by Messrs. Follet & Smith, of 
Petersburgh, Virginia. Mr. Faber Smith, some years since 
entertained the idea that oil might be expressed fram Cot- 
ton-seed. He made the attempt, and the result of bis expe- 
riments was an oil which answered very well for painting. 
Three years ago, the Cotton-seed oil was used in painting 
a house in Petersburgh, owned, | think, by Mr. Smith.— 
Since then, Mr. S. bas turned his attention to the prepara- 
tion of the seed by hulling, with a view, the more readily, 
to obtain the oil. He was so fortunate to enlist, im prose- 
cution of his design, the mechanical genius of Mr. Follet, 
and the machine which is now in successful operation, is the 
joint property of these two gentlemen. 

It occupies a space of about twelve feet by eight, horizon- 
tally, and is about eight feet high. Attached to the Cot- 
ton-gin of Mi. S. ‘*this machine is worked by a power’? 
which he supposes to be ** equal to that of three horses, and 
prepares at the rate of two hundred and forty bushels of 


* This isa common plan, but ought to be improved into a system of rota- 
tion, regularly and well manured We recommend again the plan practis- 
ed in the up: er country of scattering Cotton-seed on the surface, broad-cast, 
on the Vat crop, and we hope its simplicity will induce a trial. J. G. 
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seed a day, which is equal to eighty bushels of kernels, and 
these equal to a hundred and sixty gallons of oil. 

The oil is expressed in New-York at 15 cents the gallon, 
with the oil-cake, or 5 cents when the oil-cake (which is 
excellent food for hogs,) is retained at the mill. There is 
some little additional expense incurred in refining the oil for 
lamps and machinery Asa paint oil, it is at present a little 
darker than the oil of Flax-seed so as to be perceptible in 
very light colours; this,” he thinks, ‘‘is owing to the ker- 
nels being heated for expression, by a common heat. He 
is making arrangements, by the use of steam, to obviate this 
objection. The price of this machine is $150. Gen. Wil- 
liams, of Darlington, has ordered one, which will be for- 
warded soon.” 

The operation of this machine in my presence was a half 
bushel measure of kernels in four minutes and twenty se- 
conds, which was considered slow. They were very little 
broken. 

Not being a Cotton-planter, I should like to be informed 
through the medium of your journal, of the precise value of 
Cotton-seed, as a manure, so that the relative advantages of 
this machine may be established. The current price of 
Flax-seed oil, for which the Cotton-seed would be substi- 
tuted, must also be taken into the account. Messrs. Follet 
& Smith speak of offering their patent for this State, to the 
Legislature; now our treasury is so poor, that unless the 
utility of the oil and the profit of converting the seed from 
manure to this use, are fully demonstrated, | apprehend the 
Legislature will have nothing to do with it. 








PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


ArT. I.—On Salt as a Manure. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR. 


The following very excellent article on a question we 
undertook to discuss, (p. 351,) is from the “‘ New-England 
Farmer,” a work of merit on the husbandry and rural em- 
ployment of that part of the United States, where it is pub- 
lished. We are confident that it will be read with interest 
by many of our friends who differed from us so entirely in 
the month of August last, and we prefer republishing this to 
giving the result of any researches of our own, because it 
affords additional evidence of public opinion elsewhere. 

We then undertook to show the reasons why in England 
salt has been cried up as a manure, and we will now very 
briefly state them, for we can only do it thus at this late pe- 
riod of our labours. 

In England, the price of salt, which at the first hand costs 
but four or five pence sterling, per bushel, was raised by a 
government tax to sixteen shillings, sterling, per bushel. It 
was a matter of great importance to the community to get 
this tax repealed, and the farmers strove hard to have it ac- 
complished, by representing it as essential to the prosperity 
of the country, to obtain the use of it as amanure. In their 
endeavours they were assisted by the owners of salt-works, 
who expected to increase the consumption immensely, by 
the great fall in price, if the tax was — off. Through 
their means, the assertions and representations of farmers, 
and others were collected from all quarters and embodied in 
pamphlets, memorials, &c. all of which were laid before 
parliament, and were successful. The farmers having pro- 
cured the repeal of the salt tax, abandoned the use of it as 
amanure. The proprietors of salt-works, unwilling to give 
up its enriching qualities to them, namely, the sale of it for 
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manure, continued to use thei influence by still spreading 
the report of its usefulness to the agriculturists abroad. 
We think a few experiments, tried by any planter who 
has doubts on the subject, on Cotton-plants, or any other 
plants raised in flower-pots, would satisfy them, and put the 
question at rest; for they might see the difference between 
those watered with salt-water, or manured with salt, and 
such as might be watered with the drainings of a cow-pen, 
or manured with well-washed marsh mud, particularly if the 
soil used should be, as it ought to be, a sterile saud, for the 
better illustration of the truth. J. G. 


‘*There have been few subjects relating to agriculture, 
which have been more controverted than the question rela. 
tive to the value of salt as a manure.’ To recommend salt 
as a fertilizer, pamphlet after pamphlet, essays, which can- 
not be numbered, and treatises long enough to tire the pa- 
tience of the most dogged disciple of dullness, that ever doz- 
ed after dinner, have been poured on a patient public, from 
‘time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the cone 
trary,’ down to the present enlightened period. But, not- 
witnstanding salt has been so highly extolled, the sentiments 
of the most scientific and experienced cultivators, who have 
written on the subject, within the last eight or ten years 
have been against its use as an application toland. They 
say, in substance, if salt alone, were in all cases a valuable 
manure, we could not have barren sea coast. All lands sub- 
ject to the saline influences of the sea must become as rich 
as if they were pervaded by the drainings from a farm-yard, 
Cape Cod would be as fruitful as ‘Araby the blest,’ and 
many a mile of naked beach, which hardly exhibits a trace 
of vegetation, would be as fertile as any mixture of soil aud 
manure can possibly render the earth’s surface. 

‘A writer in the ‘ Farmers’ Journal,’ printed in London, 
in treating of the value of common salt as a manure, states, 
that ‘A rich sandy loam, a poor sandy soil, a strong, clear, 
barren peat-moss soil were severally manured with salt.— 
Each variety of soil was treated and cropped in the same 
way. Qn each of these soils salt was applied in various pro- 
portions from five to sixty bushels per acre, and upwards; 
these proved tobe two extreme points ; for five bushels per 
acre were productive of no apparent effect whatever, while 
sixty bushels produced absolute sterality. 
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‘© ¢ To grass land the salt was applied by scattering it over 
the surface with a shovel, in the manner of applying powdere 
ed caustic lime in its simple state. It was applied to the 
grass land in October, and also in March. 

‘*** To the soils above mentioned, in tillage, salt was ap- 
plied as follows: tst, simply by itself; 2d, combined with 
lime ; 3d, combined with spit manure ; 4th, combined with 
long dung ; 5th, combined with oil-cake dust. 

‘** The mode of application was varied as follows :—1st, 
by scattering it on the surface simply, and also combined 
with manure, and ploughing it in previous to sowing the 
seed; 2d, depositing it (in these different states) in the seed 
bed alung with the seed; in some instances broad-cast, and 
in others in drills; and lastly, applied to the surface after 
the vegetation of the seed, or of the appearance of the plants 
above ground. Different proportions of salt and spit ma-~ 
nure, long dung, and of clay, were also respectively mixed 
up in heaps, and suffered to remain for several months, in 
order to ascertain whether any or what change might be ef- 
fected by salt in the process of decomposition, either by bas- 
tening or retarding its progress; similar heaps of these sub- 
stances simply, or without salt, being placed side by side 
for the purpose of obtaining comparative proofs. I may 
also add that salt in solution of various degrees of strength 
at the proper season, was applied as a aoe remedy for 
the rust diseases of Wheat. 

““*¢The grain or white straw — manured with salt, 
were Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye and Indian Corn; Tur- 
nips, Mangel Wurtzel, Carrots and Potatoes, of bulbous 
and tuberous roots; Peas and Beans of the leguminous or 
pulse crops ; and Flax of the oily seed crops. 

““*The general result of all the trials, which were conti- 
nued three years, proved that five bushels of salt per acre, 
under any circumstances of soil, mode of application, or 
kind of crop, had no sensible effect whatever on the growth 
of those different crops; and that when the quantity of salt 
applied reached to sixty bushels per acre, vegetation did not 
take place at all, but absolute sterility was the consequence. 
At harvest, when the crop should have been reaped, the seed 
was found in the soil in as sound and péffect.a state as when 
sown in the preceding spring. This quantity of salt, how- 
ever, when mixed with spit manure, and dug in, previous to 
sowi.g the seed, proved less injurious, as a few seeds vege- 
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tated and grew. In the following spring, this piece of land, 
rendered barren by the application of sixty bushels of salt, 
applied with the seed, was dug and sown with Turnips; the 
seed vegetated some days later than that sown on the adjoin- 
ing land, towhich no salt had been applied; but the Turnip- 
fly made its appearance on the salted and unsalted land at the 
same time, and was equally successful in its ravages on both 
crops. In every other trial, salt.proved of no use whatever in 
preventing the Turnip-fly, or checking its destructive pro- 
gress. The next following spring the land was sown with 
perennial red Clover; and comp ring the vegetation ofthis 
seed, and the progress of the plants, on the previous sterile 
Jand, with those sown on the unsalted land adjoining, the 
progress of the plants on each land was so uniform and 
equal as to prove that the sterile effect of the salt had dis- 
appeared. 

‘** The various modes of applying salt above mentioned, 
and the various kinds of crops submitted to its influence, all 
tended to confirm the opinion, or rather prove it to be a fact, 
that salt retards the vegetation of seeds, and if applied in 
too great a quantity, destroys vegetation altogether ; and 
that salt renders manure, properly so called, less active and 
less beneficial to the plants ; and also, that the sterile effect 
to the soil is not lasting. 

«The only benefit accruing to tillage land from the ap- 
plication of salt, was apparent in the instance of the rich 
clayey loam, and rich sandy soil; here the straw was light 
and the sample fine; the produce from the same soils with- 
out salt, consisted chiefly of rank straw, with a light shrivel- 
led sample of Corn. .The fact was that the soil was to rich 
and highly manured to grow Corn, and the salt in this in- 
stance, so far reduced its over fertile state, as to render it 
suitable for the production of grain. Farmers, however, I 
believe, have seldom reason to require a remedy for over 
richness of soil. 

‘*¢ Beans and Flax seemed to feel the sterile effects of salt 
more than any of the other crops above named. A smaller 
quantity than sixty bushels of salt per acre, sown with the 
seed, rendered the soil so barren that it retarded the vegeta- 
tion of the Beags did Flax. Carrots hardly seemed to feel 
its effects after We vegetation of the seed ; the fact is, that the 
root penetrates deep, and soon passes beyond the reach or 
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influence of the sait when applied with the seed, or to the 
surface of the land.* 

‘“««When salt was applied to grass land at the rate of five 
bushels per acre, no effect whatever was perce tible ; but 
when applied atshe rate of frémsixty to one hun 
per acre, the grass was speedily destroyed, and di 
recover for that season, nor indeed till fresh grass 
been sown and a top dressing of manure. 

«The rust in Wheat generally makes its appearance 
just about the period -whemthe’Wheat comes into flower.— 
Solutions of salt of various degress of strength were applied 
to the crop previous to any appearance of the disease, and 
also after thé symptorfis became*tonfirmed. A very weak 
solution bad no effect whatever, and a solution strong enough 
to destroy the fungus, or rust, destroyed also the plant of 
wheat itself. 

«Common salt, in a state of perfect purity, consists of 
soda 44, nitriatic acid 50, and water of chrystalization 
6-100; but then common salt, suchtas we buy it, even for 
culinéiry purposes, is never pure, bat combined with various 
proportionsyof muriatic ‘of magnesia, sulphate of magnesia, 
and sulphate ofdime ; the first mentioned substance is very 
deliquesceuit, ttracts moisture from every thing near it; 
= the a ce of land where common salt has been 

lied’; aft it appears dark coloured and damp ; 
uring dry sunshine; white and"powdery. A consideration 
of the natuté of utral salts, and of the vegetable economy, 
might have led us a priorito the conclusion which the actual 
experience of salt, applied as a manure, has demonstrated.’ 

‘The above experiments appear ve been made with 
care, very much diversified, on a la scale, and for the 
express purpose of ascertaining what value, if any, can be 
attached to salt as manure. The result was not in favour 
of salt, either as a fertilizing substance, a preservative 
against mildew, or a destroyer of insects. Other trials, 
both in Europe and America, give corresponding results. 
Mr. William M’Martie states in Loudon’s Magazine, vol. 

v. p. 456, that he tried salt on half his carrot grounds, at 
the rate of a cubic inch to a square yard and that ‘the part 
that was salted did not differ at all in ear nce from that 
which was not, with regard to the growth ofth e tops. When 


* Apply this to the supposed beneficial effects on Cotton—which is also 
a tap-rooted vegetable. 


VOL. Il.—NO. 12, 72 
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the crop was taken up, I could not perceive that there was 
the slightest difference in the two parts; therefore, it would 
appear that that quantity of salt to.a square yard does nei- 
ther good nor harm. I sowed the same proportion upon the 
‘of my shallot ground, ‘after the shallots were above 
with the idea that itavould prevent thaf*rot at 
, Which they are so subject to; but I could not per- 
ceive that it had any effect whatever. In the month of 
March, I also sowed four square yards of grass with salt, in 
the pleasure ground, to see What*efiect the different propor- 
tions would have on its growth. In the first yard I strewed 
one cubic inch over it; in the se-ond two pin the «third 
three; and in the fourth, feur cubie inches. @Inthe first 
and second yards, the salt had né perceptible effeet; in the 
third yard, the salt retarded the growth for ashort time; but 
the effect the quantity had upon the fourth yardowas very 
plain indeed, turning it quite yellow in about ten days after 
it was put on. [twas not sufficiently powerful to kill either 
the moss or grass, 7 in that sickly state till 
autumn; and at this mément I cannot perceive the slightest 
difference in the appearance of all the four yards. , 

‘**T have used it successfully, put on in alarge quantity, 
in destroying weeds on approach roads; but.it nfust be done 
annually, to have the effect of keeping su tantly elean. 
I would not recommend its being laid’ on garden walks for 
that purpose, as I lately witnessed the box-edgings of a 
garden completely destroyed by ‘it... Im pavéd courts, or 
stable yards, it might be used successfully in destroying the 
grass, weeds, &c.; and being now’ so cheap an article, it 
would be a considerable saving, compared with band-weed- .. 
ing. In short I have a higher opinion of its destructive 
qualities than of its vivifying properties, at least as far as I 
have seen it applied.’ 

“J. Kenrick, Esq. of Newton, Mass. in a communica- 
tion, published in the ‘N. E. Farmer,’ vol. iv. p. 138, 
states, ‘I dissolved a bushel of rock salt in water, and with 
a water pot applied it on a part of my nursery, where the 
rows were four feet apart, and the ground much inclined to 
weeds, at the rate sierteen bushels to the acre. I alse made 
an experimenti ther part of the nursery, where the soil 
was different, #nd a soft loam, by sowing two bushels of 
coarse-fine salt, at the same rate of sixteen bushels to the acre. 
Again, I made another trial, by sowing a single quart on a 
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square staked out, upon a knoll I had just sowed with hay 
seed, and Indian Cornefor fodder; and rolled down, and in 
the same proportion tothe acre.. I know not what appear- 
afices may be in future; and can onlysay, no sort of effect 
has been visible-as yet.’ » ’ 

“A writer for Loudon’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 444, in an 
article dated in Philadelphia, May, 1828, says ‘Common 
salt has been tried here on Asparagus, but the effects found 
quite otherwise than very beneficial.’ 

‘It wouldijbe easy to multiply testimony for, as well as 
against the use of this article as manure ; but we believe the 
majorityyof modern authierifies are against its use. 

“*M land, is providing food for the vegetables 
whieh vow shall grow on the land manured. You 
can nemorefeed your plants with salt than you could your 
sheep aad horses. Salt is a condiment, like pepper and spice, 
not amarticle of food like roast beef and boiled potatocs.— 
Salt isMot an‘article in great demand by,a growing vege- 
table, because little of it can enterginto the composition of 
such vegetables. Vegetables are Blivosed, principally, of 
carbon, (coaly matter,) and carbon is the chief constituent 
of barn-yard, and other manures which are most essential to 
the growth of plants.” 


Ye » 








PART III. 


i 
MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Kitchen Garden for December. 


On stiff clay lands, if the soil is thin where the garden is situ- 
ated, it ought to be the ca the owner to increase the depth 
of the mould by every means possible. The following plaa we 
have known to be successful. 

Divide the compartments into beds fo t wide, and alleys 
of the same, but before you break groun beds be well 
spaded and manured. Then remove all the soil out of the 
alleys and place it equally on the beds, making them up hand- 
somely. Plant a Jisuch vegetables as are tap-rooted, or require 
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the most soft earth on the beds, while the alleys ought to be dung- 
ed and spaded frequently, and planted with Cabbage and other 
plants according to the season. It happens sometimes that there 
is a layer of sand under the top layer of clay, when»this is the 
case, good soil is speedily made by mixing cow-pen manure, 
stable mantre, &c. with the earth in the alleys, aid spading well. 
When the beds are to be changed, a tolerably thick coat of trash, 
grass or dry leaves, ought to be spfead in the alleys, and all the 
earth returned upon them from the beds, which in their turn be- 
come the alleys and are treated in precisely a similar plan. A 
garden conducted in this way for a few seasousyiwill be found to 
possess a sufficient depth of mould for every purpose ; and from 
the first, Carrots, Beets, Radishes, Turnips, &c may be grown 
on the bedaijo the greatest advantage, while th suit re- 
markably well for many plants, especially the Salah ike, Cu- 
cumbers, &c. EB 

In the country, green Peas are very generally destroyed during 
the winter and spring by the rabbits, which nibble theng close as 
fast as they appear above ground. A sufficiently secure fence 
can be made around the Peas bed, with Corn-stalks, S€t close 
together, perpeadicularly, in a trench, six inches deep, and left 
out of ground, to stand two feet high: return the earth into the 
trench, and press it down with the foot ahout the Corn-stalks.— 
These wili last long enough forthe Peas to be oat of danger. 


(>> In this Month, 


Sow Peas, Spinach, Lettuce, Raddish,Mustard, Cresses, Car- 
rots, Parsnips, Parsely and Turnips. Plant Windsor and Ma- 
zagan Beans. T'ransplant Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brocoli and 
Onions. Tie up, Endive, Lettuce and Cauliflower, (the latter 
to guard against frost. ) 

Observe the same general directions given Jast month in order 

0 have early spring vegetables, and if a large pile of pine trash 
is kept in a eorner of the garden, it will be found extremely use- 
ful to protect from sudden and severe cold, many of the young 
plants. A small quantity thinly spread about the roots and stems 
will serve to keep off the frost. | 


Peas 


Ought to be sown once a fortnight to‘irsure the earliest crop. 
It is a good plan when the plants of the former sowing are just 
coming up, to sow another crop he Marrowfat ought to be 
planted full six feet apart. Haul up earth to the Peas, which 
are two or three, to five or six inches high. Do this only in a 
dry day, it will proteg@#them from the frost, and give strength. 


Spi adish, Mustard, Cresses, Turnips. 


Sow all of these in drills as often as may be required, and as 
before directed, and ueglect not to cover them with pine trash, toe 
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protect them from birds and from the frost. Do not cover too 
thick, and keep-the plants which are up clear of weeds, stirring 
the ground as often as wanted, and haul up a little dry earth to 
such as will bear it. 


Onions, Leeks,* Garlic, Shallots, Skallions and Chives 


Should be kept clean of weeds and the earth stirred well around 
them with a small hoe. If you have not already transplanted all 
your Onions and Leeks, let it now be done in n.ill weather, as 
also setting out all the others where required. 


_ © Parsley 
Is very long in coming up, lying sometimes six weeks in the 
ground. It ought to be sown im a bed in drills, nine inches 
apart, very thin, or as a border to any bed where an edging is 
wanted. Ifsown under the shade of a tree and kept free from 
weeds, we are told Parsley will last a year and uot go to seed.— 
The curled leaved Parsley is by much the best. 


Carrots and Parsnips 


Ought to bé gown in fight, free, deep soil. The earth ought to 
be well trenched, by taking thin spits, carefully breaking them 
up as they are turned.in, and, no foot-step ought to be suffered 
to go over the fresh bed. Sow in rows, nine inches to a foot apart, 
so that the plants will stand at a like distance. 


Windsor and Mazagan Beans. 


Some of the latter may be planted for a succession. The 
Windsor, Kentish Windsor, or Taylor’s Windsor Beans are all 
large and broad, and require rows three feet apart. They are 
conveniently planted with a small hoe, and ought to be covered 
two or three inches deep. 


Cabbages, Cauliflowers and Brocoli. “ 


Transplant all the plants fit to be set out, and if in dry weather, 
follow the directions given, page 431. Such as were before set 
out ought to have diy earth hauled well up to their stems, and to 
be kept clear of Weeds. The size of Cabbages depends alto- 
gether upon the richness of the ground—their flavour on being 
cultivated with old and well-rotted manure. Of the whole tribe 
the Savoy is the sweetest aud most delicate after a frost, except- 
ing the Cauliflower, in fact we prefer it 


Endive and Lettuce. 
Sow some of the latter seeds for a spring supply. The brown 
Dutch and brown Silicia, are hardy, but he gest and finest 


are the Imperial and Grand Admiral, which amateur ought 
to import from London. ‘Transplant, if you have plants, as be- 


* Omitted before—are to be transplanted as Onions. 
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fore directed, and tie up the Endive for blanching, and the Let- 
tuce for Cabbaging, as directed, page 528. 

In the Southern States, gardens, from the absence of the owner, 
are tuo often greatly neglected in summer. As S0on as the pro- 
prietor returns, if he finds this has been the case, the business of 
clearing up and planting ought to be begun, and even in this 
month most of the seeds orderéd in the three last, will come up 
and thrive. Care, as to covering up with pine trash, will go far 
in making up for lost time, and an abundant garden may yet be 
afforded to every family, if a single member, male or female, will 
bestow the slightest attention on it. | J. G. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SOUTH:CAROLINA. 
Reso.vrtions proposed by Mr. Horry. Adopted Sept. 15, 1829. 


It appearing from an advertisement issued from the * Office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence,” dated Washington, July 
ist, 1829, that although very large quantities of ‘“‘ Fresh, Super- 
fine Flour” are required for the subsistence of the troops of the 
United States, Rice forms no part ofthe Supplies furnished for 
the Army,* . 

Therefore, Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be 
requested, in the name of the Agricultural Society of South-Ca- 
rolina, to write to the Secretary of the War Department, and to 
the Secretary of the Navy Department of the United States, re- 
questing that the use of Rice be introduced into the Army and 
Navy; provided the same be compatible with existing legel 
regulations. That the Corresponding Secretary do explain to 
said departinents the great advantages and benefits which would 
attend the introduction of Rice as a part of the food’ of the Army 
and Navy; and also the great importance which would result from 
such a measure to the agricultural interests of South-Carolina, 
and to the Southern States generally, thereby affording a patro- 
nage to the States growing Rice, and an opportunity to them 
for furnishing and disposing of, for the use ofthe Arty and Navy, 
a Bread stuff not inferior to any at present known. 

Resolved, further, That should it be found expedient, the Presi- 
dent of this Society be requested, and he is hereby authorized to 
petition the Congress of the United States, in the name of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of South-Carolina, to pass such act or acts, as 
will authorize and cause the introduction cf Rice, as a Bread- 
stulf, both ito the Army and Navy, so as to give to Rice propor- 
tional consumption with Wheat; and thereby extend a just and 
equitable patrouage to this State, and to other States of our Union 
which grow Rice, as oue of the staples of commerce. Adopted. 


* 12,130 bbls. of Flour advertised for, for the Army—July, 1829. 
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OUR SLAVES; By rue Eprror, (at parting. ) 


No question can possibly be more interesting to the Southern 
planter, than the slave question, nor can any thing more deeply 
affect the agricultural prosperity of South-Carolina and Georgia 
than the state of subordination in which our slaves are kept. We 
intreat at parting, therefore, with the readers of the ‘‘ Southern 
Agriculturist,” that they will reflect on the necessity of throwing 
aside all Northern notions on the subject; to remember that a 
slave in a state of insubordination is an enemy; that in a state of 
perfect subjection, hevis a kind, willing, good-humoured, and use- 
fulfriend. That a‘state of rigid discipline does not require fre- 
quent punishment, but the contrary ; that good disciplinarians, 
that is, men who punctually visit misconduct with the requisite 
notice, like a good military officer, seldom have occasion to pun- 
ish at all—while the relaxed, sentimental covert abolitionist, first 
begins by spoiling his slave, next becomes severe, which is fol- 
lowed by running away, this again by enormous depredations, 
ending in the transportation of the unhappy negro; who would 
have been, under a good master, (that is, one who would have 
compelled good behayiour,) a valuable labourer, increasing his 
master’s wealth, and the prosperity of the country. 

It is a melancholy fact, that a large proportion of our ablest 
and most intelligent slaves are hnnually sent out of the State for 
misconduct, arising from the most erroneous notions of discipline ; 
and we earnestly call the attention of the legislature to this view 
of the subject as presented from another quarter. 

Some of,our best friends have admitted the idea that to aid the 
Colonization Society, would be of advantage to the Southern 
States. That Society, it is our settled conviction, is an abolition 
society at bottom. At all events, their attempts at getting rid of the 
free people are visionary, for they try hard to increase the num 
ber of the free blacks by their inconsiderate publications, while 
they are unable. to dispose of those who are already free. 
dollar will be contributed from the South,* 
make the wild attempt of converting evil 
questionable means as joining a society, 
whith takes such ‘mighty great interest in a property that does 
not belong to them ; we mean the Slaves of South-Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The following notice we publish with pleasure, and rejoice to 
hear from themselves, the real state of their funds. In like man- 
ner we call the attention of our readers to the remarks of Mr. 
Munroe in the Virginia Convention. It is high time our planters 


* An extensive planter told us that he believed tén thousund dollars 
would be well bestowed on this society! We recommend to him and to ail, 
the report to Congress on the subject, which ought to have put the matter at 
rest with all but the most visionary. To contribute to any Northeru Society 
meddling with Southern black people in any way, is suicide! 
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Editorial Remarks and Notice. 


put aside all care or thought what Northern people say about them. 
Let us be independent in this at least! J. G. 


THEORY. 


Colonization Society.—The Octo- 
ber number of the *‘Atrican Reposi- 
tory” just published, complains that 
the pecuniary necessities of the Co- 
lonization Society were never more 
pressing than at present » A good 

rtion of the recent contributions 

ave been necessarily applied to re- 
pay a loan raised in 1827-8 to defray, 
the expense of several /arge expedi 
tions to Liberia A still larger sum 
has been drawn from the Society to 
repair the fortifications, purchase sup- 
plies, and otherwise improve the con- 
dition of the colony. Some of the 
demands recently made on the Asso- 
ciation are attributed to the dimin- 
ishing trade of the factories, which 
were exceedingly well managed by 
the late Mr. y» lly but which have 
declined since bis death. Thus it is, 
that although hundreds are anxious to 
emigrate, the means of the Society 
to transport them to Africa are not 
equal to what many of its friends have 
been led to expect from the amount 
of the late contributions. ‘The Board, 
however, it is said, still entertain the 
hope of soon despatching a vessel to 
the Colony.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


PRACTICE. 

Mr. Munroe further asked: What 
has been the leading spirit of this 
State ever since our independence 
was obtained? She has always de- 
clared herseif in favour of the equal 
rights of man. The revolution was 
conducted on that principle. Yet 
there was at that time a slavish po- 

ulation in Virginia; we held them 
in the cofditivn in which the revolu- 
tion found them. And what, can be 
done with this population? If you 
set them free, look at the condition 
of society; emancipate them, and 
what would be their condition? 400,- 
000 poor, without one cent of pro- 
perty; what would become of them? 
disorganization must follow aud per- 
fect confusion. They are separated 
from the rest of society by a different 
colour—there can be no intercourse 
or equality between them. Nor can 
you remove them. How is it prac- 
ticable? The thing is impossible: 
and they must remain as poor, free 
from the control of their masters, 
and must soon fall upon the rest of 
society, and resort to plunder for 
subsistence. As to the possibility of 
emancipating them, it €an never be 
done by the State itself, unless aided 
by the Union. And what would be 
their condition supposing they were 
emancipated? the experiment has 
been in part tried; they have emi- 
ted to Pennsylvania in great num- 

rs, and form a of the popula- 
w-York, and 

who were the 


shocked at the charges 
of maintaining them as well as at the 
effect of their example Nay, sir, 
look at Ohio, what has she recently 
done? Ohio acknowledges the equal 
— of all, yet she has driven them 
off from her territory. She has been 
obliged to do it. ; 





&G> The Editorial arrangement made with Mr. Gregorie, to 
assist in editing this Journal, terminates with this number, It 
will herenfter be conducted by the subscriber alone. 


J. D. LEGARE. 
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Clarke, G.J. F. on Prejudices, 65, 217; On Green Crops, buried, 


451; on the Grape, - - 510 
Committee, Camden, Important Communications of the 19, 397 
Compost, New - - - 454 
Coffee, on Growing - - : 66 
Cooking and grinding, for Negroes : : 371 
Cooper, Dr. Thomas, on the Indigo Dye . - 209 
Corn, Indian, on the Cultivation of - - - 62, 220, 372 
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Cotton, Cultivation of, on the 116, 149, 255, 264, 278, 337, 347, 352 
392, 486, 487, 488 
- 563 


“Seed, A machine for hulling of - 
“s ‘* On the manufacture ot, as an oil, - 564 
“ Planters, Upper Cou..t’y, hints to, 303, 3°6 
“ Rope, baling, oznaburg:, blankets, - 18 
Crawford, W. H. Agriculturai Observ ations, by 274 
Cream, on producing quickly, by heat - 
Cress, - - - 
Crops, green, buried as manure . 


D. 


Dairy Cattle, on their management and food, : 
Well contrived and profitable arrangements for 
Darby, J. C. Useful Instructions for Rice Planting, - 
- Directions for managing Rice Crops, 
Depredations on Planters near Charleston, - 
Ditches and Drains, on making and cleaning 
Draining, on, in Gardeus 
Drains covered, objections to, in Ri ice Fields, 
Duncan, Jos. E. W. interesting letter from 
Dunlop, A. C. on Bengal Indigo - 
Dying Blue from the Indigo Plant 


Education, Agricultural, necessity of = - 
Ellison, William, on the Native Girape, 
Eiliott, William, on Fine Cotton, - 
os on Male Cotton, 
Embarrassments of Agriculturists, causes of, 
Exclesing, on, by Pisum, - . 316 
Endive, - . : 431, 478, 528 
Enemy of Secrets—third Secret sevenled, 337 ; cleaning Sea-Island 
Cotton, ib.; Whipping, ib.; Ginning, 339; Moting, ib.; 
Packing, ib. ; Observations on; karly Planting, 341; 
Whipping, 342; Remarks on, : 117, 487 
F. 
Fallows, on, and Rotation of Crops, - . 458 
Farmer's Society of Barnwell District, Proceedings and Premiums, 
Fecula of the Sweet Potaioe, - - 140, 408 
“* Mode of preparing - - 4v9 
Fence, a secure - 
* line for a Garden and Fields, - - 
Floy, Michael, on Bishop’s Early Pea, 
Floyd, General, Instructions on Cultivating and Preparing Indigo, 
G, 


Gardens, London, - 238 
° Kitchen, 428, 477, 571 
Garden, to lay off, ° 423 
Gardener’s, Market, liints to, 198, 202 
Garlic, - 479 
Gin Houses, on cleanliness in 
“ New Cotton, - 525 
Glanders, death of a person by - 
Grape, on cultivating the native 
“ Attempt to simplify the Agricultural process, 
“ On the Scuppernong, - 
“ Failure of the crop of 1828, - 
Grass, Guinea, on, 
Grinding and Cooking for Negroes, - 
Ground Nuts, to burying, as manure, 
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H. 
Hauling, or earthing up, : - 477 
Hayward, on the Science of Agriculture, : - 327 
oe differs from Sir H. Davy, Sir John Sinclair, and others, 
329; not contradicted, 330; on Salt, as a manure, tb.; 
Fresh farm yard Dung, 331, 332; remarkable tacts in 
cobcacayies 9 333 ; remarkable disease in Horses, 373; its 
cause and cure, 374; top dressing Manures, 
On Horticulture, 374; on the Peach Tree, 375 ; remarks on 
Pruni:g, ib.; Instructions to Grow, 376; on the ma- 
nagement of Fruit Trees generally, - 
Hazard, W. W. and J. F. on the Trial of a Sugar Mill, - 
‘* ou the Aecidutated Juice of the Sugar Sane, 
Herbemont, N. Interesting Agricultural Address, 289; causes of fai- 
lure of Wine Crop, 290; on Manures and Grass, 292 ; 
Great Hay and Grass crop, 293; on light lands produc- 
ing the like, ib.; necessity of favouring Emigrant Culti- 
vators, 295; on the advantages of low country Planters 
retiring in Summer to the upper country, 296; on Fe- 
cula of Sweet Potatoe; on Chickasaw Pea, 410; as a 
substitute for Clover, ib. : ; on the Grape Vine, to a gen- 
tleman in Cincinnati, Ohio, - 550 
florses, Plantation, on raising : : 212, 457 
‘« — Remarks on the health of 240 
“« Signs of good - 240 
Horticultural Chymistry - 36, 86, 123 
Horticultural Society in Charleston, proposed, 201 
Hot Beds, directions to make - - 79 
I. 


Improvement, Southern Agricultural 4ll 
fugraham, Henry, on the Peach, 406 
Indigo, On dying from 78 
Scheme, for a patent right for - 7 
Faults to be guarded against, in making - ° 8 
Further remarkson - - - 
On cnitivation of, and preparation of land, by Gen. Floyd, 105 
Lands adapted for’ - - - 106 
Method of planting, and task work, - - ib. 
Arrangemeat of work, 154; description of vats, ib.; plan of 
ditto, 155; steeping, 156; process of beating, 1 57: drain- 
ing and draining-houses, 159; pressing, ib.; moulding 
and cutting, 160; drying, 161; measurement of vats, 
&c. ib.; quality of water for, 162; remarks on the ad- 
vantages of nlalking the best, 163, 208; relative prices, 164 
* Bengal, Cultivation of, 206; lime injurious in making, 209; 
notice of the quality, - - 411 
J. O. H. on Tomatoes Cuttings, 307 
Johnson, Hon. Wm. on Marsh Mud, 482; early use of, 483; rules for 
gettingout and using, 483; advantages in using, 484 
Joor, J. on Horizontal Ploughing. 440; first introduction of at Nat- 
chez, ib.; increased product by, 483; other advantages 
in using, - - - 484 
Juice, of Sugar-cane, acidulated, on the use of - 448 
L. 
Labour, Prices of, Charleston (a note,) ° 201 
Lands, on improving poor - 230, 392, 444, 544 
Leaves for manure, - - - 45 
Leguminous crops, advantages of . - 321 
Letter to the Editor, . , . 809 
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Letters, Interesting, on the Sugar culture, 97 
“Mr. Spa'ding’s . 100 

“ Capt. Stockton’s ‘ - - 101 

‘© Mr. Couper’s - - - 103 
Lettuce, - - - 431, 478, 528 
Lime as a manure for Cotton, - - 487 
Live Stock in England, importance of - 288 
“ Usefui calculation of income, from - 447 
Loraine on manures, 131, 181, 231 
“on increase of crops, - - 322 





Madder, on culture and manufacture of 
as cultivation, 10; its uses, 
Male Cotton, on the 
Management, good, not always show: by a great crop, 
Mangel Wurtzel, culture of 
Mauure, on, from leav es, 45; application of, 131; on the muapentios 
of, 181; on increasing, 326; on cattle, 327; on new, 
328; on burying fresh, 329; manure accounts, 324, 326; 
salt as, 331; not soon exhausted, 333; effects of - 
dressing of, ib.; effects of dung buried deep, 
Market, a Cattle, recommended, 470; memorial on, 471; feport on, 
473; further remarks on, : 
Marsh Grass, Green cut, as a manure, ‘and cow-penned, 
« Land, on embanking and preparing, for Rice, : 
“ Mud, ‘356 ; great advantages of, as a manure, 358; alters the 
soil, ib.; prevents disease in Cotton, 359; mode of col- 
lecting ‘by wheel-barrows, 361; description of gang- 
ways for collecting, 362; plan ‘of, 364; does not give 
new growth, 395; prevents blue Cotton, 396 ; improves 
strength and fineness of Cotton, ib.; analysis, 399: mode 
of applying, ib.; letters and queries on, 433, 439; obser- 
vations on, by Editor, ib.; origin of, 434; differences of 
opinion on, 437, 546, 547; inefficacy of, 437; cures 
rust in Cotton, 4 38, 544; rules to choose and use, 483; 
effects of, 434; contains no — seeds, - utility of 
pulverizing, 
Mortality amongst cattle, 
Mulberry, Soil aud climate requved for 
Mules, on raising : 
Mustard, 
oO. 
Observer, on Cotton rope and baling, : 
Observations, Agricultural, by W. fi. Crawford, 
by a Cotton-planter, : 
“ by the Eaitor, 17, 19, 73, 97, 105, 110, 115, 140, 146, 149, 163 
168, 171, 176, 197, 203, 298, 212, 221, 224, 237, 239, 247, 264 
275, 278, 303, 308, 310, 319, 322, 327, 339, 347, 355, 361, 368 
373, 379, 382, 385, 401, 403, 405, 408, 411, ib., 418, 427, 428 
433, 439, 441, 448, 451, 455, 462, 471, 477, 481, 485, 488, 502 
503, 505, 512, 623, 525, 526, 529, 547, ib., 537, 565, 575 
Oil of Sunflower seeds, 98 
Old field, mode of resuscitating, 230, 392, 444, 544 
Overseers, relating to, 4, 241, 749, 271; tie of educating, : 272 


Patridge, Wm., Letter on tte Woad and Madder, : 

Pea, on Bishop’ s early dwarf, 73; Indian, 275; field, on sowing in 
autumn, 277; garden, 429, 527; on the Chickasaw, 310; 
English, as provisions, 321; vines, on saving, 
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Peach, Chinese flat, 48; cultivation of the common, 406, 480; insect 
peculiar to, 490; cure for, ib.; red spider on, — cured, 491 
Pinders, on, and Pinder Hay, 210 
Pisum, excellent system of culture, by : : 316 
Planter, A, on Indian Corn, : : : 52 
Planters, Agricultural knowledge among : 2 
Ploughing, eep, : : : 494 
Horizontal : : 355, 440, 494 
Potatoe, Sweet, Propagating, from sprouts : 108, 110 
“« “Cellars, for, regularly constructed : : 402 
‘Irish, New method of planting, 169; as provisions, recom- 
mended, ib. 320; in the garden, 478, 528; useful hints 
in plantin out roots, 563; notice on planting slips, 563 
Prejudices, Agricultural, 65; inst Coffee planting in Florida, 66; 
and Florida jan s, 67; respecting fruits, ib.; the mode, 
68; grafting and budding, 69; on treatment of decayed 
trees, 70; on budding-and grafting, 215; on aspa 
beds, 217;'on watering pam, 218; firing ren 
Pride of India, utility of : 
Profit on Rice Mills, $ 
Provision Crop, Winter, recommended, : 
Pry, Paul, 501; leading questions by, on selling Cotton, ib; correct 
observations by, on growing _ 502; on selling 
otton : 


Q. 
Queries on Chickasaw Pea, 48; on sprouts, ib ; on Guinea grass, 96; 
on salt mud and salt marsh cut green, ib.; on making 
Sugar near Charleston, 96; on a substitute for Clover, 
144 ; on Tomatoes from cuttings, ib.; on sheep, 192 ; on 


R. 
Radishes, : : : 430, 527 
Rape seed oil, on the consumption of : 12 
Ravenel’s improvement in Rice mills, 504; desert’, ib. and 505 ; 
advantages, 506; patent right for Charleston sold, 506 
Rees, O. S. on fallows and rotation, : 459 
Resources of planters, : 448, 450 
Rice, bearded, on the cultivation of, 74; great product, 75, experi- 
ment on, 76; comparative weight, 77; threshed with 
threshing machine, ib.; planted in Italy, 147 
crop, on managing, 247; time to plant, 249; quantity of seed, 
259; task work, 251; to tend it, : 251-254 
flour, Spirit ‘distilled from : : 140 
planting in Italy, 177; summary of different pane of culture in 
Carolina, 194; open planting, 370; broad-cast, 371; 
Siberian, 95, 237; dry, of China, 95; general remarks on, 
146 ; letter from Gen. Pinckney, 
Mills, Profit on, 444, 446; remarks on, 445; observations of 
Gen. Pinckney on 445 
Application of South-Carolina Agrienitural Society to United 
States Government for its more general use iu the Army 
and Navy, : : 574 
Rose, Hugh, on open Rice- aiitities, : : 370 
Ss 


Potatoe slips, 


- 0, Secret Manufacture of, in Savannah (a note) 408 
t, asa Manure, 392, 359, 361, 400 ; improvement in meking, 143; 

its prejudicial effects on vegetables detailed, 565, 571 

Sand, use of, in propagating Trees, Shrubs, &c. é 93 

“ Sea, as a Manure, - 400 
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Saw Dust, as a Manure, 

Scailions, : - 

School, Plan for an Agricultural, - . 

Scuppernong, Grape, 143. 499; mode of growing 

Seabrook, on. W. B. Extracts irom an Address of the, for 1828, 111, 
171; Remarks on the Secret Prices, 241; on Marsh 
Mu i asa Manure, 350, 395; Extract from his Address 
for 1327, 517 ; Answer to Queries of a Georgia Planter, 

Sea Sand, as a Manure, - ° ° 

Sea Water, as a Manure, ° 

Secret Prices of Cotton, on, by Hon. W. B. Seabrook, 241 “by Paul 
Pry, 501; by a Faetor, ° 

Secret, True, of raising Fine Cotton, - 

Seed. Advactages of Choice of, 108; Seed Corn, on selecting, 496 


545 
400 
179 


531] 
117 


“ Cotton, on selection of, for Fine, 118; Garden, on saving, 477, 497 


Shallots, : - - - 
** On raising, 19; Useful directions for, 20; Profits on, 

Sheep, Remarkable breed of, adapted to wet places, 178; Queries 
on raising, 192; on Raising, 222; easily Raised; 224; 
General Observations on Breeding, 225; on Preserving 
from Dogs, 227; on Penning, ib; on Keeping under 
Cover, ib.; on the Ages of. 223; on Shepherd’s Dogs, 
229; Useful Directions for Rating; 229; wunaiing and 
Selling Wool, 

Silk Worm, on the, 41, 87, 127; Eageriments on, 43; Food of, 44; 
‘L'reatment, ib.; First Age. 37; Second Age, 89: Third 
Age: 90; Fourth Age, 127; Fifth Age, 123; at Maturi- 

, ib.; to obtain Eggs, 129; to reel the Silk, 130; Fatal 
isease amongst, 3382; description of, Misses Waities, 
ib.; raised near Natchez, 

Simkins, Eldred, Sen. on Horizontal Ploughing, 385; Unskilful 
Ploughing, the cause of Emigration, ib. 387 ; mode of 
Executing, 338 ; Advantages of, 339: Disadvantages of, 
399; ancther mode of performing ~ 

Skim Milk, Sale of, in Baltimore, - - 

Slaves, Observations on the practice and theory of treating em, 

Soiling Cattle, on - - 

Smith, Robert, on the Dairy 

Speights, G. M. Useful Instructions to Plant the Sprouts of Sweet 
Potatoe 

Spalding, Thomas, on the cultiv ates of the Sugar cane, 8; erecting 
buildings for, 55; letter on ditto, 100; Capt. Stockton’s 
letter to, 101; sends Gen. Floyd's instructions for Indi- 
go planting, 195; on preserving seed cane, 312; on the 
time to plant Sea-[sland Cotton, and the best mode of 
treating worn out land, 347, 392; observations on his 
letter, by a Cotton- planter, 486; on rust in Cotton, 537; 
highly i:-teresting letter with facts, on the Sugar-cane, 

Spinage, 430, 527; on the New-Zealand, 

ago Cotton, Danger to the planter of direct trade w ith 

Spirit distilled from Rice flour, 

Sprouts, on planting Sweet Potatoe from, 198; directions to prepare 
land, 109, 313; to plant for, ib.; to draw sprouts, ib.; Po- 
tatoes better, ib. 314; to prepare the sprout beds, “ib.; 
mode of setting out, ib.; great product, 215; sprouts 
keep better than roots or slips, : 

Starke, W. W. on Persian Sugar-cane, 

Stock, live, on fattening in the upper country, 

Stockton. Capt RK Z. letter to Mr. ——s 

Strawberry, iucredibie size oi a 
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Stubble in Rice fields, the task in ploughing or chopning : 

Sugar-cane, on the cultivation of, 55; first crops piauted in Georgia, 
ib.; difficulties, ib.; progress of, ib.; simplicity ot its cui- 
ture and manufacture, 07; can be ploughed, 58 ; not 
more expensive to plant than Cotion, ib.; ought to be 
planted with Cotton, Rice or Indigo, 59; expense of 
building, 60; M’ Intosh’ s patent, 62, 100; inte resting 
letters on, 97; Mr. Spalding’ s, 100; Capt. Stockton’s, 
1)! ; his great success, ib. ; Mr. Couper’s letter, 103; 
success oi his small mill, ib. ; useful remarks on the 
culture, 1{4; moderate average crop per acre, ib ; Mr. 
Jones’ successiul experiment on pine barren, 108; his 
cane cut down by frost in April, ib.; not injured, ib.; 
mode of preserving seed cane, 312; on the Persian, 
315; mode in Barnwell district, 412; Chaptal, on, 
413; on the acidulated juice, 448; interesting facts 
relating to, 557; reasons for making syrup or molas- 
ses only, 558; made in col:er climates than Charleston, 
559: juice in Carolina equal to the Cuba. 

Sugar Mill, cost and working of, a Cattle - - 


Tariff Fly, 491 ; describea, 492 ; effects, ib.; designated scientifically, 
493 ; great loss. 

Task Stakes, on Splitting, 

Thrashing Machinery, Rice, 404; Reasons for introducing the Use 


of, - : : 
Tomatoes, on cultivating, 79; on planting Slips from Tanks in Rice 
Fields, - ° 
Transplanting (in me garden) ol; French mode - 
Turnips ° . 
U. 


Urine, Cistern, well contrived in Battines, : 

Vine, Grape, on the cultivation of the native, 13; advantages of ib.; 
causes of the failure of the crop of, 290; these failures 
occur in all our pursuits, 291; on the Scuppernong, 499; 
description of, ib.; where found, ib.; manner of cultivat 
ing, 500; Mr. Herbemont’s interesting letter on the vine 
culture, 551; on grafting ib.; on layers, ib.; the isabella, 
552; Bland’s or Powel’s Madeira ib.; Dufour’s plan of 
grafting, ib ; Warren's Madeira grape, ib.; on the fer- 
mentation in making wine, 553; remarkable vine found 
near Pittsburg, 554; Adium’s Catawba, 554; effect of 
soil and aspect on, ib; brandy not necessary to make 
wine, 556; Sugar gives body to wine, 

“Pea, on saving, 222, 263; Pea haumns and Potatoe vines, 549; 
consuming, , : : 
W. 


Warping land explained, : 

Watson, A letter from, on cooking ~ grindin for the negroes, 

Waites, the Misses, establishment for raising t the silk, 382; fatal dis- 
ease amongst the worms, 

Wine, Loss of crop of 1828 and causes of, 296; on n the heppantition 
in meking, 552; further observations on making, 555; 
brandy not necessary to make, 556; is destructive of the 
best qualities, ib.; Sugar gives body and sweetness to, 
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